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|For Coughs, Colds, Loss of - Voice, 
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” ey cured by their use. Eating 
are drinking made a pleasure.. Used 
all classes of society. Contain no 


co Ee ‘Household Necessity. 
Tn boxes, 1/1} and 2/9, Ask your 
Chemist to order if not in stock; or 
post-free, 15 or 35 stamps, of the 
“Proprietor, Rev. E. J. SILVERTON. 












chitis, Asthma, and every other Chest 
Complaint. Silverton’s Magic Cough 
Mixture and Energiser, the Medi- 
cine for these complaints, Ask your 
Chemist to order it for you if not in 
stock. Sold in bottles at 1/1} and 2/9. 




























SILVER TONS Food | FOOD 


Can be taken by invalids when all other food is refused. It creates new blood, and builds up wasting con- 
stitutions; is easily prepared. In boxes at 1/- and a of all Chemists and Grocers and Londoa Wholesale 
Houses, or of Rev. E. J. SILVERTON. 


DEAFNESS AND ALL DISEASES OF THE EAR 


Cured by the use of Silverton’s Medical Aural Remedy. Sold in boxes at 2/9 % 11/-. by all Caemists & Whole- 
sale Houses throughout the world. If not in stock, ask them to order for you. Read the following letter: 


“ January 14th, 1884.—Dear Sir,—Last year my little oe. seven years of age, from some unknown cause, became deaf and dumb, and 

soe six months During that time I consulted the physicians at two different epee cance him receiving the slightest benefit. I 

was then advised to bri ie to you, and, | am — ey say, er using your remedies for six weeks his hearing was restored ; and after a 

few months his speech has returned. ‘Thank God, he can now speak and hear as well as ever. I send this Testimonial with the hope it 
may lead to a like blessing in others similarly afflicted. —Vours, &c., E. Cotiins.”” 


“Book or HEALTH,” treating on the above and many other Diseases, sent free for two penny stamps from 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Patients seen daily, free of charge, on all matters of Health, from 11 till 2; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 
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BABY SOOTHER. 


This Medicine is unequalled —its effect is almost instantaneous in relieving infants from Gripes, 


Wind, Colic, Hiccoughs. A perfect boon to mothers. It is not a quack ; it does not cure every 
trouble, but it is undeniably the best Infants Medicine ever made ; there is peace and comfort where 
it is u 


Price 1s. fer Bo tle at all Chemists, or free by Parcels’ Post; same price, THOS. KEATING, 
Chemist, Sz. Paws, Londen 
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In the Battle of this Life, ‘The Drying up a 
‘Single Tear has more of Honest Fame’ 
than Shedding Seas of Gore.’ 


WAR! WHAT I$ MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR ? 
OUTRAGED NATURE. 


She kills and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught man the terrible 
lesson he is so slow to learn, that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. How 
much longer must the causes of this startling array of preventible, deaths continue 
unchecked ?. For the means of prevention, and for preserving health, by Natural 
Means, see-a large jllustrated sheet wrapped with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT, which (prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken with water. acts as a 
natural aperient; its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving 
and restoring health. If its great value in keeping the body in health were'universally 
known, no family would be without it. 


ZULU WAR.—Surveying the Maputa River. 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS & ALL LEAVING HOME FOR 

A CHANGE,—* Winchester, 13th July. 1884.—Sir.—I write to tell you what 
your ‘Fruit Salt’ has done for me. During the Zulu War, Consul O’Neill and myself 
had occasion to survey the Maputa River. We had great difficulties in stowing suf- 
ficient fresh water for our need. and were obliged on our return to drink the river water 
—water you may call it, but I call it liquid mud: mudbanks both sides, a tropical sun all day, and a miasmatic dew all 
night. We had the good fortune, however, to have with us a couple of bottles of your invaluable ‘Fruit Salt,’ and never 
took the ‘water’ without a judicious admixture of it, and so did not suffer from the abominable concoction. Now when we 
arrived at Lorenzo Marquay there was no more ‘ Fruit Salt’ to be obtained. I was sent on to Durban, but poor Mr. O'Neill 
was on the flat of his back with ague. At Durban I could only get one bottle, as everyone was sold out, it being so much 
in demand. When I mention that we only wert in a small boat with four niggers. and that two expeditions from men- 
of-war, with fully-equipped boats, had tried the survey before and only got forty miles (having Jost the greater part of 
their crews through the malaria), while we got over eighty miles, I think I am only doing you justice in.putting our 
success down to your excellent preparation.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A LizEUTENANT Royal NAvy, F.R.G.S.— 
To J. C. Eno, Esq, Hatcham, London, S.E.” 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


**You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent.” 


ELOOT-FOISCNS. The predisposirg cause of Disease, or, hcw to prevent a susceptibility to 
take Disease. 


GICK HEADACBE.— *Aficr suffering for nearly two-and-a-half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 

and after trying almost everything. and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by 
a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, 
and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 
years.— Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.— An unsolicited Testimonial from a gentleman, an 

F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, says: “I have for along time used ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT;’ 
I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially such as exercise 
not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature without hazardous force. It acts, according to the 
quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink; and I am convinced that it does not 
weaken when it stimulates,” 


“Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain 
of all virtues.”— Bishop Hall. 


RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, 
breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick 
headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot over-state its great value in keeping the 
blood pure and free from disease. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—*A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score 

of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed 
in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMs. 





CAUTION. Examine cach Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked“*ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 


been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. BNO'S PATENT. 
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Gives 1us:ant relief in Headache, Sea or Bililous 


constituen 
Dr. TURLEY :—“ I found it act as a ic in my 
experience a 1d family, in the worst forms of let Fever, 
NO other medicine being re % 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have 


Prickly Hes ts Simailpom, Mon Y Eruptive » Skin Compia 

or 
Dr. MORGAN :—‘‘It furnishes blood with its 
lost saline ts.” 





a, Co ( Heartburn, and 
'PH RLET, NGLE, and other FLVERS, 
plaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 
great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 


Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 






A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and ‘Trade Mark. 


In Patent Glass-sto: 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULT! 


ING OHEMIS 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
NG CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.0. 





PRICE ONE PENNY, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 


LIGHT & LOVE, 


A Magazine for Every Church and Home. 


It contains a Gomelace Story every month, and Articles by various 
authors, under the following headings:—The Home Circle ~ Rays 
from the Sun of Truth—Earnest Words to the Unsaved- Light from 
Other Lands— Temperance — Biographical’ Sketch— Our Children’s 
Portion— Music—Brevities, &c., &c. 

——— 


PRICE ONE PENNY. MONTHLY. ILLUSTRATED, 


AFTER SCHOOL HOURS. 


A Magazine for Boys and Girls. 


It contains a Complete Story every month, a Prize Elocution 
Contest for children under eighteen. and Articles under the following 
headings: — Bright Minutes for Dull Days—-Sketches of Noble 
Lives—Comical Chicks— Our Serial Story--Our “ Order of Industry.” 
Prize Contributions—Marvels of Nature— Music, &c., &c. 


LILE & FAWCETT, Printers and Publishers, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


NEW SERIES. GREATLY ENLARGED. 


THE WELCOME HOUR. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Young 
People, Family Reading, and Readers in 
General 








" PRICE ONE PENNY. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


HE WELCOME HOUR is now well-known in 
every part of the world as a favourite com- 
panion for the leisure hours of old and young, so 
that we need not describe it at anylengtb. If you 
are among its subscribers, we are sure you like it. 
If you have not yet seen it, our advice is, ‘“ Go to 
the nearest bookseller, newsvendor, or railway 
bookstall, and get it.” 

CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER.— The Queen of the 
Hive; or, the Reward of Industry.—Ben, the Boat- 
builder.—From the King’s Garden: An Allegory. 
—Sister Ellen.—On the Alps.—A Month’s Holiday 
with the North Sea Fishermen.—The First Deliver- 
ance from Death.—A Fable: Poetry.—A True Tale: 
Poetry.—‘“ The Griffith Memorial ” Competition.— 
Puzzles, Answers, &c. 


London: 8S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
9, Paternoster-row, E.C., and 
LILE & FAWCETT, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 
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IgVERY SATURDAY. ONE PENNY. 


MONTHLY Parts, 6D. 


(FReat Tuoucuts 
From faster Minds, 


A POPULAR WEEKLY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
OF PURE LITERATURE, 
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| Subscription, quarterly, by post, Is.8d.; half-year, 3s. 3d.; 


Now Ready, October Part, post-free, 7d. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Hort ce 8. C. Walden, Esq., of Hope Buwer, Fulham, 
says— “I em glad to see such a publication, and hope it 
may have meny years’ brospexity, under the able 
guidance «f its present Editor. There are too many 
journals whose tendency ts nvt to improve the more] 
tone of our people.” 

The Rev. Newman Hell, LL.B., says—*I am 
charmed ‘with ‘Great Thoughts.’ I recommend it to 
my friends everywhere.” 

The Rev. Baker Norton, of South Shields, says— 
“I heatily congrstulate you upon the success, the 
deserved success, of your uodertaking, and anything 1 
can do to publish the fame of your welcome weekly 
shall be done.” 

Rev. W. H. James, of Rbyl, says—‘‘ I came acioss 
your pazer the other day for tke first time. It is a 
splendid thing. Pray send me all back numbers by 
return.” 

Rev. John T. Fo-ter, of Greasboro’, near Rotherham, 
says— ‘Great Thoughts’ is well wortty the perusal 
of any right- thinking man or woman.” 

Rev. W. Lightfoot, of Cardiff, says—‘‘ For the first 
time (to-da: y I hapyened to ,rocwe a copy of your 
very valuable paper, ‘Grest Thoughts.’ I shall, 
indeed, be glad to render all the aid possible to make it 
a success.” 

Rev. J. M. M. Ilrath, B.A., of Port Glenone, Co. 
Antrim, ssys—“ I have teen a constant reader of ‘Great 
Uhoughts,’ ana am glad to be able to recommend it to 
my student and clericwl friends.” 

Mr. Henry Marshall, Lostock Junction, says—‘ I 
have already recommended your paper, and shall 
account it a privilege to do all I can to improve its 
circulation.” 


year, 6s. 6d. 
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ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS, 


LILE & FAWCETT, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.— Please send all MSS. direct to Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT, 
Ludgate Oircus, E.C. 
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“ Miss Lovell!’ said a voice. 


See ‘* Jusuficiency.” 
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] NSUFFICIENCY j OR, iow pHE was Mave Worthy, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” “ LAURA LINWOOD,” 
‘DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XL. 
LED BY APPEARANCES. 


**T do not like you, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
I do not like you, Doctor Fell.” 


GAIN the question, “ What 
next?” ‘“ What is to be 
done now?” followed for 
Esther on the closing of a 
grave. She felt bewildered 
by the sudden transition 
from school-girl irresponsi- 
bility to dependence on her, 
own exertions, and _ the 
necessity she was under to 
decide how and where she 
would employ them. 

“Stay with us in Ger- 
many,” said the professor. “It is little that 
you want at present, and that little you shall 
not lack if you wili teach as well as learn.” 

Esther shook her head. She knew the position 
of pupil-teacher would have to be made for her, 
and at Domstadt? it must have many disad- 
vantages. es enon 

“Or,” continued Dr. Kasthof, “since I am 
often applied to, to recommend teachers both for 
schools and families, if you will give me the 
pleasure of placing you in the first suitable 
situation that offers itself, then we shall not lose 
sight of you. There-will be the hope of meeting 
occasionally, and renewing the intercourse that 
has been so full of harmony and goodwill, and 
has had so much of the highest properties of 
heart and mind in it.” 

Esther thanked her master, and told him that 
she loved Germany, but she did not choose longer 
to Jive in it now that her plans must be altered. 
“She would rather make a beginning where she 
was likely to remain. She hoped it might be in 
London; if not in London, very near it.” 

“ Ach!” said the doctor, “I am sorry. The 
life of London is hard and urgent; it is not 
fitted to the philosopher. You will lose the 
sweet habits of contemplation that you have 
formed with us; but if you are determined, I 
know some agents, and | will write to them on 
your behalf.” 

‘*T am determined,” said Esther. 





* T cannot 


give all my reasons. A kind of instinct draws 
me there, and I hope that the instinct is a true 
one.” 

* Instinct leads you to choose loneliness in a 
crowd, lonely toil, and lonely suffering, and you 
believe it will end in recognition and in fame. 
Ach! I know you, Fraiilein, and even I can’t 
predict whether you or cireumstance—which is 
hard enough set against you—will prove the 
stronger. However, you must take your chance; 
and if you have power in you to compel destiny,. 
I shall be sincerely glad when I hear of you 
again.” 

Yes, London was the goal of Esther’s ambi- 
tion, because of the men who had walked with 
Johnson down Fleet-street in search of a pub- 
lisher, and had been crushed into fossilage 
between the narrow walls of Paternoster-row. 
Not that she thought her time to pay court to 
publishers in their dingy offices had already 
come; but a voice within her told her it was not 
very far off, and she should miss her opportunity 
if she remained abroad after she had gathered in 
the best of her harvest asa student. She had 
not thus early in the day the presumption to 
think of literature as a means of bread-winning; 
so, while she made her plans with reference to 
it, her thoughts were mostly occupied with the 
duties that awaited her as a teacher. 

With her small experience, she had little idea 
of the difficulties and vexations that there lay in 
the path of an Englishwoman engaged in tuition. 
Her large ideality made her see all things through 
a softening medium, and with a strong, meta- 
physical bias, she anticipated a joy in imparting 
instruction which should only be second to that 
with which she received it. She anticipated the 
delight of ‘teaching the young idea how to 
shoot,” of giving the plastic mind an upward 
tendency, and so forming the character that her 
touch should remain upon it in lines of beauty 
and of strength. Of course, these sanguine 
anticipations were based upon the expectation 
that her labour of love would be appreciated by 
confiding parents and guardians, that she would 
have freedom to work out her own theories, and 
that no opposing element would interfere with 
the love and esteem which would naturally be 
accorded her by her pupils. 

Alas, poor Esther! What a foolish, inex- 
perienced, fanciful creature she was to let loose 
upon the world! What a different complexion 
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her musings would have taken if she had known 
men and women as well as she knew books! 

Such small considerations as the kind of gap 
she was to fill, the salary she was to expect, 
Esther left entirely to Dr. Kasthof. Nicholas 
Nickleby did not leave his uncle with more 
entire confidingness to negotiate with Squeers, 
than she left it to Dr. Kasthof to provide for her 
in a land whose language was strange to him, 
and whose domestic habits were quite beyond 
his ken. Tuitions, however, are not always 
easily got; and though the doctor, seeing Lady 
Arabella’s anxiety on the subject, did his best, 
Esther had, like other applicants for place, to 
wait, until she actually came to doubt whether 
a place was to be found for her—whether such 
an insignificant atom as herself had been in- 
cluded in Creation’s plan. 

“The eagle’s wing that kept me up has not 
left me to fall on the rocks, but in a bog,” she 
said to herself. “I seem absolutely stuck fast, 
and between the doctor and Lady Arabella what 
Iam todoif nothing offers, I cannot bear to 
think.” 

She had, at Dr. Kasthof’s bidding, written 
numerous letters which had either remained un- 
answered or proved unsatisfactory, when one 
came to hand which her judgment favoured, as 
it seemed to promise her more freedom than any 
of the others. 

The writer represented herself as anxious to 
open a day-school for young ladies, that she 
might secure tne education of her own little 
girls by a competent teacher. As she could not 
undertake the tuition of them herself, or in the 
beginning pay a governess, she was anxious to 
enter into partnership with a young lady who 
could wait for her share in the profits, and think 
herself sufficiently remunerated at first in be- 
ginning with an immunity from household 
expenses. 

Such was the drift of a letter the orthography 
of which was defective, the grammar doubtful, 
and the expression commonplace. Still there 
was an insinuation of kindness in it, and a 
certain shrewdness, which augered that the 
writer, if uneducated, was no fool. 

After Esther had got over the surprise of such 
an offer from a person manifestly disqualified to 
teach, she began to regard the disqualification 
as of slight consequence; all things considered 
an advantage rather than otherwise to herself. 

“She will leave the education to me,” she 
thought, “and not be disposed to interfere, 
while she may perhaps assist me in maintaining 
order; and I do not care how hard I work. I 
think I shall like her. _It is evident she values 
education, to be at such pains to secure it for 
her children. There may be no blame to her if 
she suffers from the want of it. Marble is 
marble, whether it is polished or rough hewn 


from the quarry, and mind and intelligence are 
to be respected whether they have been to the 
Academies or not.” 

Forthwith Mrs. Beattie was installed in her 
imagination as an illiterate but kindly, sensible 
clever woman, who would fulfil a secondary but 
important part in the details of school manage- 
ment, and be thankful to have her children 
profiting by the painstaking care and labour 
which Esther was determined she would expend 
on every pupil who came under her instruction. 
It may seem from this, that she was to begin 
with, a little too sure of herself, but she would 
never have kept her heart from breaking if she 
had not been able to create objects for herself, 
and her enthusiasm was that of an inborn faculty 
for teaching, strengthened by the conviction of 
the nobleness and worthiness of the vocation, 
and the debt she owed to those who had taught 
and moulded her. 

Mrs. Beattie’s letter was submitted to Doctor 
Kasthof, and Esther, knowing his contempt for 
ignorance, and his pedantry, did not call his 
attention to defects not obvious to him, so that 
the only objection the doctor raised arose from 
a business-like regard to ways and means. “ She 
ought to have an understanding,” he said, or “she 
might find herself disappointed term after term 
of profits, and get only her labour for her pains.” 

Esther was willing to risk that, and the doctor 
having communicated with a referee or two 
chosen from Mrs. Beattie’s personal friends and 
gossips, he told Esther she might close with 
Mrs. Beattie if she liked, especially as nothing 
better offered. 

Tremblingly Esther availed herself of the per- 
mission; but when it came to leaving Domstadt 
she felt like a little bird thrust from the nest 
upon a wide, wide world, and the last that her 
friends and companions saw of her, she was 
weeping as if her heart would break. 

Beamend, the place to which she was bound, 
was no great distance from London; it was on the 
sea coast, and with small pretensions to elegance 
as a town, was interesting because of the come 
and go of many officers of both services, who, 
with their families, frequently resided there. 
Their presence and the frequency of band music 
gave it an air of gaiety and liveliness, and its 
antiquated appearance was an attraction to 
some. 

It was little that Esther knew about it, and 
little that she cared to know, though remarks 
made about it in the train as she approached 
were not encouraging. 

“Tt was the last place that the Lord had 
made and that man had builded on,” remarked 
one individual with a Cockney accent, “and it 
never got finished.” 

Whatever it was, Esther’s home was to be 
there, and after her long, hard journey, hard 
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because she had had to make it so cheaply, she 
was glad to be at home. 

The train stopped; with weary eyes she looked 
out upon the platform, anxious to see her future 
associate, and eager for the sight of a friendly 
face. Her eye lighted on one woman, who, in a 
spotted dress and long Paisley shawl, was, with 
knit brows, pursed lips, and quick sharp eyes, 
looking from one carriage to another. 

“Oh, dear, I hope that isn’t Mrs. Beattie,” 
Esther almost moaned. Sick at heart she drew 
back, as if by escaping identification she would 
escape an unwelcome presence, and getting from 
the carriage, when the stranger’s head was 
turned, she hastened to the luggage van, 
determined not to recognise any one till she 
was obliged. 

She claimed her trunks. 

“Miss Lovell!” said a voice, pronouncing 
the o as in mob, and putting out a thread- 
gloved hand, “I hope you feel all right after 
coming such a way; I’ve got a cab in waiting. 
Porter, follow with these trunks.” The man 
did as he was bid, and Esther followed, too, 
feeling as if she would like to sink into the 
earth, for the strange face to which she had 
conceived an aversion was Mrs. Beattie’s; and 
it filled her with a kind of vague fear she could 
not account for even to herself. She made up 
her mind that she would never trust her, but at 
her age how was she to help doing that, if she 
lived with her? 


CHAPTER XLI. 
A REMARKABLE FAMILY. 


“* She’ was like the cock that thought the sun got 
up to hear him crow.” 
Mrs. PoyseR in “ Adam Bede.” 


On the introduction of Mr. Beattie to the 
reader, the introduction of Mrs. Beattie, and 
all the little Beatties, must follow. 

It might be enough for all the purposes that 
concern us, to say of Mr. Beattie that he was 
the husband of Mrs. Beattie, and that he had 
the further distinction of being the father of 
the three little paragons, for whose benefit a 
new school was to be opened in Beamend, under 
the presidency of a foreign governess—(here, 
also, Mrs. Beattie pronounced the o as in mob, 
and her children dutifully followed her ex- 
ample); but for the benefit of any who may be 
curious, we will add that he held some kind of 


office under Government, to which a modicum of: 


red-tape and Government money was attached, 
and on this was based the privilege of mixing 
with men of a higher caste, promenading the 
quarter-deck, as it were; while his democratic 


instinct preferred to take fellowship with men 
below the gangway. 

His physiognomy was in strong relief to his 
wife’s, being broad and mild. He was evidently 
a man of some talent and small pretensions, too 
lazy and good-natured to be formidable, and yet 
too weak and plastic to be entirely trusted, or 
at need leaned upon. 

He received Miss Lovell in a kind, suave 
manner, not vexing her ear by the mispronun- 
ciation of her name: and bade her make herself 
at home. He seemed to take it for granted that 
having come from college, an escape from con- 
ventional rules and restrictions must be grate- 
ful to her, and was ready to promise her, as a 
young girl, unlimited freedom, with free access 
to all the gaieties and pleasures of Beamend. 
He little knew how far Esther had anticipated 
life, and how much of her youth, and the crav- 
ing natural to it, she seemed to have left behind 
ere ever she became a school girl. Still it was 
wonderful, after her association with scholarly 
and refined Germans, how readily she took to 
Mr. Beattie ; partly because she thought, under a 
careless, unthinking exterior, a nature of some 
refinement was to be penetrated; partly because 
he was not only more educated than his thin- 
lipped, angular wife, but was a complete con- 
trast to her; and partly because life in a hut or 
a palace must be unbearable if one cannot find 
someone to like, and look up to and converse 
with, when one is tired of one’s own thoughts. 

But, after all, it was at the little people that 
Esther looked with the most wistful eyes. It 
was with them she would chiefly have to do; 
her happiness was in their hands; she was 
curious to discover the kind of material on 
which, as a teacher, she must try her ’prentice 
hand. 

If all quiet children were good, the subdued 
voices and manners of these youngsters might 
have led her to form delightful anvicipations of 
her future relations with them. In age they 


*came from five to eleven. From the way in 


which, while she was new to them, they looked 
at her without speaking, it would appear that 
they had all learned to make good use of their 
eyes, but none whatever of their tongues. 

The youngest child was scon beguiled by her 
advances into an artless volubility; but the two 
elder only replied with monosyllables. The 
eldest, Harriett, had a large, plain, German face, 
with small, shy eyes; and a smile that never 
went far beyond the corners of her mouth. The 
second, Nannie, had large, open eyes, of candid 
inquiry and confidence, and a rather wistful, 
pathetic expression of countenance, as if, child 
though she was, she would be quick to see sor- 
row and to sympathise with it; but this little 
one was somewhat of an invalid. She had in- 
-ured her hip a year ago—in a fall her mother 
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explained—and was, during the greater part of 
the day, confined to a chair which had been 
specially contrived for her. On the whole she 
was not unhappy, being able to occupy herself 
with her fingers, and to learn like other children. 

As the school was not to open for a week, 
some time being required for preliminary ar- 
rangements, Esther had a good opportunity for 
observing these children; and their extreme 
quietude, the small trouble that they gave their 
mother perfectly amazed her. She noticed that 
they went out but seldom; that any offer on her 
part to take them out was not acceptable, and 
every day, and all the day long, they kept them- 
selves employed with pencils, paint-brushes, and 
books. Harriett, sitting in apparent idleness 
before-the fire-place, would, if you watched her, 
be found copying the scroll-work round the 
grate, and its ornamentations. Nannie, leaning 
back in her chair, would be transferring birds 
or flowers from engravings to her sketch-book, 
or making men with swallow-tailed coats, who 
looked wonderfully like birds; and when they 
laid hands on pictures that they might use as 
they liked, the paint-boxes were in speedy requi- 
sition; and marvellous contrasts of green fields, 
and blue and white flecked skies, were after 
various methods effected. 

“ How very quiet your children are,” remarked 
Esther to Mrs. Beattie, one evening after the 
little brood had retired. ‘“ Are they always so 
quiet ?” 

“Yes, it fair maddles me to hear a noise,” 
replied she; “they know that neither I nor 
Dada can put up with it, and so they have to 
mind and behave themselves.” 

“ But is it good for them to be so quiet? I 
thought that it was necessary to healthy children 
to romp, and play, and exercise their lungs freely.” 

“That’s all very fine for parents who are 
not obliged to be in the same room with them, 
and can afford to have their furniture spoiled, 
and their carpets kicked through and worn 
thread-bare. It’s another thing for us, with 
our small houses and difficulty in keeping things 
up. The quieter we teach our children to be, 
the better.” 

** And you send them to recreate so little out 
of doors?” 

‘““ Why, no; they are welcome to a walk when 
I can have my eye on them and don’t feel them 
in the way, as I do if I go out with Dada ora 
friend. But- it costs too much if you let them 
go tearing about and spoiling their things for 
the metre sake of recreating. Besides, it makes 
them rough and careless, so that you can’t leave 
them to themselves. That wouldn’t suit me. 
I’ve brought them up to behave themselves and 
to keep their heads; so Dada and I can go out any 
evening we like, and know that the children 
won't hurt themselves or get into mischief. 


They’re that quiet and sensible that they never 
are in any danger.” 

“So far as you have aimed at making them 
quiet, you have been successful.” 

“That all rises out of beginning with them 
early and never giving them an inch where they 
mightn’t take an ell. I might have had as much 
trouble as other folks if I hadn’t known better 
how to hold the ribbons. I slapped Harriett 
for crying when she was only a few weeks old,” 
and Mrs. Beattie laughed over the impression 
she saw she was making on Miss Lovell; “and I 
gave it to Nannie, ore day, when she wouldn’t 
let me get on with my work, till the neighbour 
came in from next door and took her away till 
Dada came home. They thought I was cruel, 
if I was, it was cruel once for all, for I can’t 
help seeing that they are better behaved than 
any other children that I know.” 

“They seem to be obedient and give very little 
trouble. It is well, as they have to be so quiet, 
they are fond of drawing. It is such nice amuse- 
ment for them, and it keeps them occupied.” 

“ Yes, they’re all right as long as they’ve got 
something to draw.” 

“For them all to take to it so naturally, it 
must be in the family. Who do they get their 
talent from, you or Mr. Beattie?” 

“Both. All the cabinets and bits of black 
furniture you see here, Dada painted. I have 
never painted, but I can draw without any need 
of learning.” 

“ Harriett told me one of the pieces in her 
scrap-book was yours. The broom in it looked 
as if you might take it in your hand.” ~ 

“Oh, that’s nothing; but then you see I’ve 
had no time to cultivate it. My father not being 
what he ought to be, didn’t do his duty by his 
children, and I married young. But if I’d 
had time, I feel I might have drawn and painted 
a landscape as well as a Turner; and for animals 
and fazes (faces) I might have done them with the 
best. They’d have been as easy to me as to hop.” 

Esther opened her eyes wide with astonish- 
ment, but astonishment was slow in reaching its 
climax; and at last she ceased to be astonished 
at anything Mrs. Beattie said. 

The most crass ignorance was the foundation 
of many of the poor woman’s absurd statements. 
It was the support of the almost insane egotism 
that pervaded her every word and action. As 
she sat with elevated chin, rapt in contempla- 
tion of her own merits, and her father’s foibles, 
the line of her head from the forehead to the 
crown was an edifying study for a phrenologist. 
The small relation that the organs of benevolence 
and veneration bore to those of firmness and 
self-esteem, rendered the back of the head so 
high, and the line to it so sharp, that a fly 
would have found it difficult to make the ascent 
on its legs. 
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OR, HOW SHE WAS 


“Tf that is true you must have a large endow- 
ment of brain in your finger-ends,” said Esther, 
for she failed to discern their presence in the 
natural receptacle. ‘I wish I was so clever with 
my fingers. In drawing, I cannot make my 
hand draw what I would humbly hope my eye 
sees, and I seem to have no constructiveness, 
no ingenuity. I am certain I should have to 
want a great many necessary things if I had 
to make them for myself.” 

“Should you? I shouldn’t. There’s nothing 
I feel I couldn’t have got to have done, from 
planing a table leg to making a Geneva watch.” 

“Tt must be very comfortable for you to have 
such a conviction,” returned Esther, a sense of 
intolerance for self-conceit creeping into her 
heart to create great discomfort there, not only 
for the present, but possibly for the whole of 
her future life. Because, as John Foster says, 
we exaggerate the odiousness of any one 
human failing, from which we have had at any 
time of our lives a great deal to endure, any 
bad quality that is a prominent trait in a person 
whom we dislike, will exaggerate itself to our 
perception in others till it becomes absolutely 
intolerable. 

From such egotism and self-conceit, any 
amount of dogmatism was to be expected. It 
was one of Mrs. Beattie’s hallucinations that 
she never could be mistaken. To say, “I 
think you are mistaken, Mrs. Beattie,’ was 
enough to send her into a nervous fever. <A red 
rag was not more irritating to a bull. 

This article of her own infallibility was 
rendered clear to her by her remarkable memory. 
Her mother had proved to her own satisfaction 
that some of the incidents she remembered dated 
back to her eighteenth month. This being the 
case, it was highly improbable that she ever by 
any possibility forgot anything, and a whole 
weight of conflicting evidence was to be 
summarily dismissed in consequence. 

On tke most trivial occurrences of the day, 
she argued and dogmatised; on education, of 
which she knew nothing, she dogmatised still 
more. It showed, at least, that she was capable 
of forming an opinion, and any opinion of hers 
must be worth more than the conclusions of 
others, by whatever process they had arrived at 
them. On religion, her dogmatism was in 
danger of being highly offensive to one nurtured 
as Esther had been, and endowed with the same 
amount of veneration. 

The Beatties were Baptists and needed not 
for that reason to be intolerant; because bigots 
and liberal-minded Christians are to be found 
in every denomination. What they were, they 
were independently of any tenets that they 
might profess, but one highly marked character- 
istic was a violent antipathy to the Established 
Church. 
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This antipathy in Mr. Beattie was democratic 
and it was softened by a certain gentleness and 
breadth that belonged to him. He had some 
ability to distinguish between men and principles, 
and his venom discharged itself playfully in 
puns and satire. In his wife, however, it partook 
of the vehemence and logical inconsistency that 
coloured her other prepossessions, and was 
irritating from its very know-nothingness. 

The Liturgy was one of her capital aversions. 
“She had rather sit in the red-hot chair of the 
Inquisition and be torn with pincers than sit in 
church and hear it read.” It was easy for her 
to say so while her martyrly principles were not 
likely to be tested. 

“Pain of body is nothing to pain of mind,” 
she said to Esther, as if she had endured agonies 
on that particular point; and the sight of a 
surplice an | an ebeisance during the creed were 
rank Popery. 

Esther did not care to argue on such points, 
but she meekly opined that there might be 
something to endure from the extemporaneous 
effusions of the uncalled in dissenting pulpits. 

“To be sure. But it can’t come once again 
just in the same way; that’s one comfort,” said 
Mrs. Beattie. ‘I should like you to go to owrs 
when Dada preaches. He’s a deacon, you 
know, and he is asked sometimes.” 

“Mr. Beattie a deacon, and preaching!” Est!er 
felt inclined to laugh outright. 

‘‘T shall go, I assure you, Mrs. Beattie. Does 
Mr. Beattie like to preach ?” 

“ Perhaps not. He’s over modest; but folks 
like to hear him. He’s a born orator; there 
isn’t a man in the Church, or among the Dis- 
senters, even in London, that can preach the 
sermon Dada does when he’s a mind. It’s a 
gift, that’s what it is—a gift.” 

“Then it’s to be hoped he often has a 
mind,” said Esther, smiling, and feeling it 
rather a relief than otherwise to hear Mrs. 
Beattie’s admiration of herself transferred to 
another person. Perhaps it was only in the fit- 
ness of things that that other should be her 
husband. 

“Why are you so amused at Dada’s preaching?” 
inquired Mrs. Beattie. 

“You must excuse me. You see I am nota 
Dissenter, and am not used to lay preachers; and 
then, I didn’t think Mr. Beattie set up for any- 
thing of that kind. He doesn’t seem at all 
serious.” 

“‘ You think so because he’s so much humour. 
You mustn’t believe half Dada says, he’s so full 
of fun; but he’s the other kind of stuff in him, 
too. In his mind he always seems to me one 
half Tom Hood, and the other half Mrs. 
Hemans.” 

“A peculiar combination, but a happy one,” 
remarked Esther. 
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“And then, though he doesn’t profess much 
religion, he has it. He’s not one of your sancti- 
monious sort, but he’s as good asa man can be.” 

“ But I thought you Dissenters were sharp 
upon orthodoxy, and, really, the little time I’ve 
been here, I couldn’t tell from Mr. Beattie’s 
remarks whether he believed anything or nothing. 
T’ll confess I have felt grieved that the children 
should hear his dubious opinions.” 

“Oh, for that, we’ve trained our children to 
hear all and say nothing!” 

“ But the effect on their minds! Their father 
evidently sympathises with Bishop Colenso; and 
if one part of the Bible is voted apocryphal, how 
can we be sure of the other?” 

“ Tt doesn’t matter; it doesn’t matter in the 
least what becomes of the Bible. Depend upon 
it, if you can’t be good without the Bible, you'll 
never, be good with it.” 

“That, to my ears, is a new doctrine and a 
strange one. Where, then, may I hope to get 
the religion of the heart from?” 

“Out of your own heart, to be sure. It'll tell 
you what’s right, if it’s good for anything.” 

“But St. Paul says af 

“T don’t care what Paul says. Paul was only 
aman; and I’m like to know as well as Paul, if 
he was an apostle.” 

“ But don’t you believe he was inspired?” 

“T can’t tell anything about that. Perhaps 
he was, and perhaps he wasn’t. Nobody knows. 
People don’t need to be inspired to think for 
themselves, and say and do what’s right, and 
Dada always does; so, being a deacon, he’s as 
much call to preach as any of them.” 

“With all her egotism, it is well there is room 
in her good opinion for her husband,” thought 
Esther. 

Yes; in the world of men and women, Mrs. 
Beattie, undoubtedly, put herself first; but next 
to her she placed her husband, and after him her 
children; at very long and varying distances 
came everybody else. Miss Lovell herself was at 
first placed very high in her estimation, though 
we are afraid, from the nature of things, our 
readers will be sceptical about her continuing in 
it long. 

Yet, at first, Esther was not unhappy. There 
was the excitement and interest of getting up 
a new school to absorb her, and plans to draw 
up for its management, as soon as it should be 
opened. 

At first, Mrs. Beattie’s idiosyncracies were 
more a source of amusement to her than of irri- 
tation, and she began to think that she had been 
very unnecessarily alarmed by the unattractive- 
ness of her exterior. There were traces in her 
yet of the fierceness that had awed the chil- 
dren into quietness while in the cradle, but the 
tiger-claws had been cut, for all to go on so 
smoothly now; and what a warm-hearted, im 





pulsive creature she was to make of Esther, as 
she did in a few days; to tell a stranger that 
she loved her like a sister, and that ever since she 
had entered her house she had been thanking God 
for sending such a person to teach her children. 
Weak as it may seem, Esther was so little warned 
by first impressions that she took it all in,—dis- 
counting the value of it, because Mrs. Beattie 
only knew her kind, and was apt, thrown into 
elose intimacy with one above the sheep-walk, 
to magnify their acquired accomplishments, as 
she did her own dormant, unwrought capabilities, 
—but yet fully assured of her sincerity. Perhaps 
she was not wrong there; but one ought not to 
trust toa volcano. There is that within which 
may make it seethe and boil up suddenly, notwith- 
standing the calmness above the crust. 

Let it be remembered that Esther was a 
stranger, and alone, with no one to attach herself 
to. She had to live with this woman, she had 
to call this house home, and it seemed to her 
ungrateful not to respond to an affection spon- 
taneously given. Though there were hardly 
any points of agreement between the two, she 
began to trust Mrs. Beattie, she tried to bear 
herself affectionately to her; her own disposition 
was childlike and unsophisticated, and she was 
not yet nineteen. The wisdom of the serpent 
with the harmlessness of the dove is not generally 
found united at that early age. 

The children Esther never doubted. She 
pitied them, because the buoyancy proper to 
their age had been repressed; but use is second 
nature, and they were not, to all appearances, 
unhappy. The youngest, Dosie, she loved as an 
artless little prattler, a thing of beauty and a 
joy. To Nannie she was drawn, because the 
child looked so earnest and so candid, and it was 
hard for her to have times of suffering now and 
again, when her little life was a weariness to her. 

Understanding that some difference had been 
made in the sleeping arrangements, which put 
her into the room and bed Nannie had ere while 
occupied, Esther begged to have her for a chum, 
that she might soothe her on wakeful nights, and 
be able to render her any assistance that she 
might require in dressing. It was the first time 
in her life that she had taken upon herself the 
care of a child, and it woke up I know not what 
feelings of maternal love and tenderness in her 
heart; for those feelings, in most true, womanly 
natures, lie deep, and crave an object to expend 
themselves upon. 

Nannie, used only to being caressed or chidden 
in her mother’s fierce fashion, resigned herself 
to Esther’s care like a weary little lamb that has 
found its rest, and Esther did indeed feel, as 
time went on, that she was served herself in 
every service which she rendered her. Harriett 
was an enigma to her. Strong and healthy, 
she seemed to sit eternally over he fire, 
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drawing or turning over the leaves of a book 
that she scarcely read. Her father said she was 
thinking. What was the subject of her medi- 
tations it was hard to say. ‘Those sleepy eyes 
of hers were ever on the alert, and her remarks 
on things that were wanted to escape her obser- 
vation were generally made after many days. 
She was subtle and unchildlike, but whether she 
was preternatura!ly bad or preternaturally good, 
time must show. Esther was certain she was 
one or the other. We must like her give her 
the benefit ef any doubt. 

She liked her, believing that she would prove 
plastic to her touch. She “ made much of her,” 
wishing to excite no jealousy; and it required no 
effort on her part to do this, for she really 
loved children, and imagining herself to be 
responsible for the happiness of her pupils, felt 
it bounden on her to be kind and free of heart 
to all who were confided to her, whether she 
could regard them with the love of complacency 
or not. 

School opened with but a few pupils; but 
Esther was not discouraged. Success is generally 
to be waited for, and she thought the few she 
had would prove, in time, a good advertisement 
for others. Evening classes for language had 
been advertised, and a few grown-up young 
ladies responded to the invitation to study French 
and German under the tuition of a lady lately 
returned from the continent. Then, out of 
school, there was a surplus of music lessons to be 
given and,—oh, sons of Apollo,—Mrs. Beattie 
requested the favour of lessons, assuring Esther 
that she had a capital ear, and if it had not been 
for the paternal shortcomings she could have 
learned any instrument as fast as to hop. 

Esther was fain to comply, though she saw 
before her the prospect of little leisure, and she 
had a horror of throwing up her own studies 
and turning into a mere teaching machine, a 
horror which she did not hesitate to express, 
when Mrs. Beattie showed disappointment that 
she did not keep her own children to lessons all 
the hours out of school as well as in. 

* [consider the school hours quite long enough, 
Mrs. Beattie, for me and the children, too,” she 
said. “It would not be good for them to be 
persecuted with lessons out of school. They 
would grow stupid for want of variety, and as 
for me, I must be free to pursue some of my 
own studies, and to read the books necessary to 
keeping up my own freshness as a teacher, else I 
shall turn into a mere machine.” 

“Teachers oughtn’t to have to study. I 
thought your education was finished?” 

“ On the contrary, it is just begun.” 

“ Ay, for you; but you know as much as the 
girls sent to you will ever stop to learn. My 
children could keep on learning; and if it hadn’t 
been that profits would be to wait for, and I 


couldn’t give a salary without them, I’d have 
had a governess instead of a partner, and then 
all time she’d have had out of the schoolroom 
she’d have had for my children. However, I 
dare say it’s best as it is; but I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t take the chance of picking up music. 
It’ll just be an amusement for you, teaching me, 
and so nice, you know.” 

So Esther found it, as Mrs. Beattie often kept 
her pertinaciously drudging over the key-board 
from early in the evening till nearly supper- 
time. When she had learned to play two or 
three of the five-finger exercises, and the ‘ Old 
Hundvedth,” she said that whatever music was, 
she was persuaded that she now knew about 
half of it, and no one need try to take her in 
about the other half. 

As no one could have any interest in imposing 
upon her credulity, it is to be hoped that the 
exercise of her penetration was not called for, 
and that she was left serenely to make her way 
through the other half of the science that Mozart 
died longing to explore. 

Young and frail, and hardly worked, severely 
tried in some respects, Esther would not on the 
whole have called herself unhappy. She loved 
her pupils and they loved her, and though other 
ambitions stirred within her at times, she loved 
her work. ‘The life at Beamend was strange to 
her, very different in some respects from that to 
which she had been accustomed; but all the 
changes of her life had been quickly made and 
sharply contrasted. There were flowers every- 
where for the industrious bee, and even mulberry 
leaves are convertible into silk; so she tried to 
keep the avenues of her mind and heart open to 
her impressions without distrusting them. 

She regarded noble associations and an ideal 
happiness as no longer within her grasp. She 
must be submissive, and make the best of what 
Providence afforded her, so that she might 
escape being a miserable failure in the world of 
men and women. The land-locked sea that in 
its tranquillity laid before her windows like a 
jewel, the sandy grass-grown cliffs over which 
she strayed many an hour alone, the quiet 
country walks which she sometimes made before 
breakfast, all had a soothing effect upon her, 
and kept her awake to that spirit and those 
influences of beauty which are universal. Then 
old-fashioned and shoddy as Beamend was, there 
was a gaiety about it which was exhilarating. 
Band music sent its blasts of golden harmony 
through the town, and was swept down the 
shores of the dreaming waters. - Youth and 
beauty met on the promenades, and in the open- 
air concerts, as well as in the heated ball-rooms. 
Little sea trips and inland picnics were indulged 
in by all classes, and as the Beatties were really 
pleasure-loving people, they mingled freely in 
these things, and seemed glad when on holiday 
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occasions Esther could participate with them. 
She found such relaxation both health-giving 
and stimulating. It nourished her spiritual as 
well as her bodily life, and quickened into tan- 
gibility many a hazy conception floating through 
her brain. 

Still the swift thoughts came and went leaving 
her exhausted, but ever more mindful of the 
goal to which her ambition tended, and the 
danger of not keeping it well in sight. The 
long winter evenings promised to furnish Esther 
with but few opportunities for writing or self- 
culture. The economies of a somewhat rigorous 
system of housekeeping forbade her, when her 
classes were dismissed, to have the luxury of a 
separate fire and light. Taking the denial as 
inevitable where means were very limited, and 
not having the remedy in her own hands, she 
did not complain. She betook herself to the 
common sitting-room and read or studied as she 
found possible; but here she was subjected to 
the interruption of a host of “ droppers-in,” and 
these, though she little suspected it, dropped in 
all the more frequently because of a certain 
aloofness in her, and a curiosity about the books 
on which her eyes were bent, while she tried by 
interpolating occasional remarks not to appear 
unsocial. Mr. Beattie met with many strangers 
in the exercise of his official duties; he was soon 
on terms of easy familiarity with such as he was 
attracted to, and he scattered invitations to his 
house right and left. The exercise of hospi- 
tality came easily to Mrs. Beattie, since, like a 
sensible woman, she put down her bread and 
cheese and made no apologies. In default of a 
smoking-room, cigars and pipes were graciously 
tolerated, and the drawing-room and piano only 
resorted to on warm evenings and on occasions 
when the guests being invited, a certain for- 
mality and air of entertainment was thought 
indispensable. In these evenings at Beattie’s 
house, where Beattie’s wife regaled Southern 
ears with her Northern provincialisms, and kept 
her abnormal self-esteem to a marvel out of 
sight, where the children kept at their own little 
occupations till bedtime came, and never seemed 
to expect any notice, and even their teacher tried 
to accomplish the feat of doing two things at a 
time, the class of people that ‘drew up” could 
not easily be summarised. There were trades- 
men and epauletted officers, free-thinking men 
and chaplains, clerks and accountants. 

Occasionally some of them would be accom- 
panied by their wives, but generally the 
masculine element predominated, and the small 
talk and the jests, as well as the graver con- 
versations, were pretty much as the masculine 
fancy willed it. 

But now the young lady from Germany was 
present, and Mrs. Beattie thought in advertising 
her she was advertising her school, and Mr. 


Beattie passed her all manner of compliments 
or teased her unmercifully by way of making 
her a target for his wit, Esther found herself 
dragged into a kind of prominence which was 
not congenial to her recluse mind and recluse 
tastes. However, though it seemed a frivolous 
way of spending time, she got to take pleasure 
in running a tilt with Mr. Beattie, and in 
conversing with some of the more cultured of 
his friends. The secluded life she had led, and 
her ignorance of the world, made her less con- 
ventional than other young ladies, and perhaps 
this contributed to make her, from the first, a 
general favourite. 

Occasionally, Mr. Beattie introduced a 
foreigner to the circle, and then Esther was in 
her element, as the piquant, broken English had 
a charm to her ear, and furnished subject matter 
for Mr. Beattie’s ever-ready drollery, besides 
giving her the opportunity for assisting the 
stranger in the strange land, and conversing in 
languages whose accents were all the more dear 
to her now that they were rare. 

Men like Mr. Beattie often have the power 
of recommending themselves to extremes, and 
well might it be said that at his house extremes 
met, since there was at times to be seen there a 
Quaker gentleman of undoubted gravity and 
solidity of character, relieved by an abundance 
of that quaint, Quaker humour, which has been 
found in the drab-coated Puritan brotherhood 
since the days when the width of a woman’s 
sleeve could be legislated for in a conference, 
and a man could be expelled the community for 
kissing his wife on a Sunday. 

Esther was startled into taking notice of this 
member of the Society of Friends, by the way 
in which he took her to task for trying to divide 
her attention betwixt a book which lay ready to 
her hand, and a conversation in which she was 
not taking any part, though an instinct of 
politeness impelled her to appear as if she were 
listening to it. 

“Friend Lovell,” said the observant Quaker, 
just as she dexterously turned over a new page, 
“T should like to know how much of that book 
thou hast read this evening ?” 

In a moment Esther felt as if she were 
accused of insincerity, not of rudeness, and 
crimsoned to her temples. 

As she made no reply, Mr. Beattie tried to 
divert attention from her by asking Mr. Eglan 
if Mrs. Eglan had made any additions lately to 
her poultry-yard. 

“ That has she—a pair of bantams and a pair 
of Brahmapootras. But thee doesn’t tell me, 
friend Lovell, how much of that book thou hast 
read while listening to our conversation?” 

“Cannot eyes and ears be open at the same 
time, Mr. Eglan?”’ 


“Not in different callings. If they won’t 
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work together, one must give up, and be still ; I 
was going to say like husband and wife, but the 
connection between them is closer than that.” 

“Tt had need be,” exclaimed Mr. Beattie, 
“for the more a man and his wife are separated 
the better they agree. Like a pair of scissors, 
their working together consists in their sepa- 
rating and coming together again,” and he 
extemporised a question or two on the price of 
Brahmapootras and the best methods of rearing 
them. 

“Keep thy questions in thy head, friend, till 
friend Lovell has answered the one I addressed 
to her but a minute ago,” replied the impertur- 
bable Quaker. 

“Tf I did not read in this way, Mr. Eglan, I 
could not read at all,” answered Esther, “ and 
half a loaf is better than no bread, you know.” 

He smiled. “Thou art one of those who 
would read running; but if it is unprofitable to 
thee to listen to the talk of others, withdraw 
thyself openly, and bring out thy book, whether 
it is agreeable to them or no. ‘This is a free 
country. It is better to obey conscience than 
to study courtesy.” 

“In mere unformal gatherings like these, it 
ought to be no breach of courtesy to read and 
write, so long as there are others to carry on the 
task of entertainment,” thought Esther, and she 
determined, from that time, to follow her own 
inclination openly, and show that she had 
profited by the Quaker’s rebuke. 

“Well, hast thee kept the questions about the 
Brahmapootras in thy head?” affectionately 
inquired Friend Eglan, having disposed of 
Esther. 

“Indeed, I have not. I keep nothing in my 
head where Miss Lovell is concerned,” said 
Mr. Beattie. 

“Ah, Dada! If that isn’t something for a 
married man to say,” giggled Mrs. Beattie, 
while Esther wished that they would drop a 
kind of witticism so small and frivolous. 

Mr. Beattie looked sublimely innocent, while 
Mrs. Beattie poked him in the ribs and affec- 
tionately boxed his ears. 

Esther did not like to take up her book again, 
but she appeared absorbed in her own thoughts. 
It always suited her to look as if she were far 
away from this kind of nonsense. 

‘“‘T was in thy Gospel shop last Wednesday, 
at the week-evening service,” said James Eglan. 
“Thee wasn’t there. Does thee never go, but 
on First Day?” 

“No, I haven’t time, and I haven’t proved 
to my own satisfaction that week - evening 
services are Scriptural. I’m a moderate man in 
all things, and [ content myself with the 
Sabbath.” 

James Eglan glanced at the meerschaum. 

“Thou art aye falling foul of the Church of 


England. If thee hadst been a priest in her, 
thee’d have waxed as fat as Jeshurun when he 
kicked, and been as easy going as the most 
blameworthy of her shepherds. Small need has 
thee to pull other communities to pieces, and 
pull their religious teachers over the coals, as 
long as thee are not doing all that one man can, 
to be a light in the world and to use thy talents 
for the general good.” 

“T am obliged to use them privately,” 
retorted Beattie. ~‘ I am so impressed with the 
Scripture that says: ‘ Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.’” 

“ That thee’s obliged to put thy light under a 
bushel? Well, God help thee, and help all of 
us when the napkins that enclose talents have 
to be given up.” 

These speeches of James Eglan’s, if thoroughly 
to the point, were too suavely and playfully 
given to offend. Esther thought, as avery good 
man, he was solicitous for the spiritual welfare 
of his neighbours, and anxious accordingly to 
fit the nail in the sure place. She treated him 
with more than ordinary deference, and was so 
impressed by the serene, quiet loveliness of his 
wife, when she one evening called with her 
husband, dressed in her Quaker garb, that she 
longed to get better acquainted with her. The 
sight of her and the even, guarded tones of her 
voice—as if she were ever watchful of herself— 
brought to her recollections of the peculiar types 
of piety she had studied among the Jansenits 
and the early Catholic fathers, and the all-con- 
suming anxiety she had at one time felt to enter 
into the secret of their great strength and be 
baptized with their baptism. 

Then she had seen and heard Mr. Legrame, 
and feeling that he was of them,had given herself 
up unquestioning to his sway, and had covenanted 
both soul and life away as she thought to God. 
Nothing had come of it but the desolation that 
the act had wrought. ‘I suppose the-sacrifice 
was not cheerfully made, and that was the 
reason,” was her usual conclusion when she 
thought wearifully upon it. Ceuld the living 
epistle throw any light on it that the dead letter 
did not? The peace on Mrs, Eglan’s face awoke 
in her again the old yearnings. She was seated 
in one of the windows of the drawing-room—a 
window that overlooked the tranquil sea, with 
the setting sun going all glowingly red into it, 
as if a god of the heathen were taking his bath. 
Esther drew her chair closer to Mrs. Eglan, and 
tried to enter into conversation with her. Mrs. 
Eglan, if a little surprised was certainly not a 
little pleased at her affability and confidingness, 
and, left alone, Esther might have made some 
way into the soberly-apparelled lady’s regard ; 
but things this evening were to be against her. 

At a distance, Mr. Eglan was exercising his 
theological pugilism very gently with an army 
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chaplain, and Mr. and Mrs. Beattie, with other of 
their visitors, were watching the contest with 
great amusement, when church singing and the 
“kist full o’ whistles,” came under the Puri- 
tanical ban. Thereupon, the chaplain defended 
both, and pleadly warmly for responses and con- 
certed prayer and praise, “ feeling thankful,” he 
said, “that David was not a Quaker, and that 
royal though he was, he had devoted his musical 
and poetic gifts to the improvement of the 
Temple Service. He knew how the hearts of 
men were touched by music.” 

“He'd good cause, since he begun by trying 
it on a fool,” replied the Quaker. 

“A maniac, if you please, Mr. Eglan; Saul 
is not put upon record as a fool.” 

“Then, if David is thy authority for making 
the church a mixed concert and lecture-room, 
with. a dash of the mosque, why not have 
dancing ? He danced before the ark, and that 
proof of his accomplishments was not distasteful 
to anyone but his wife.” 

Upon this the contest grew warm, till a 
musical gentleman, who was of the party, more 
broadly than politely intimated, “ That the only 
opponents to music were those who had no ear 
for it, and that the lack of musical faculty 
among the Quakers must be bound on them by 
inheritance, since they had been denied the 
natural use.” 

Mrs. Eglan, in her corner, mildly defended 
herself from this impeachment: “ It must be a 
most sweet exercise, she thought, to those who 
made a sanctified use of it, and, for any who did 
not, she forbore to judge them, though she 
thought it must prove a snare.” 

Mr. Eglan, to show his catholicity and free- 
dom from prejudice, at once requested the 
favour of a little: “If friend Lovell would but 
oblige them,” he said, “he should be delighted 
to listen.” Esther at once moved to the piano, 
and, after a brief conference with the chaplain, 
a hymn was given out which was likely to be 
familiar to everyone. A few voices joined in 
the first verse ; but the chaplain, a young man 
of a satiric turn of mind, sat with his fingers 
over his face, slightly smiling between them. 
No one sang very heartily, because it was 
apparent that the uppermost feeling in most 
minds was one of amusement. 

Esther struck the chord for the second verse, 
when she was interrupted,— 

“‘ My dear friends,” said honest Janes Eglan, 
“T think we had better not go on with this. 
The mind can’t always be strained to a pitch 


of devotion. We are evidently not in a proper - 


frame for entering into the words we are sing- 
ing; so if Miss Lovell will give us something 
approaching more to the secular, I am sure it will 
be much better.” 

Whatever possessed Mrs. Beattie to whisper 


into Esther’s ear at that moment the first line 
of a love song with a very dashing accompani- 
ment? The spirit of mischief must have been 
busy with both of them, for in a moment Esther 
responded. The showy preluding took the 
Quaker by surprise, but when he had listened to 
the words of a line or two his face changed, and 
he raised his hand in appeal: 

“*T don’t think, if I hadn’t loved you all very 
much,” he said, “I should have remonstrated 
when we were singing sacred words in an im- 
proper frame; but light music I cannot bear, 
call me strait-laced or what you will.” 

Esther felt ready to sink through the floor. 
She was self-convicted of a want of breeding and 
a greater want of reverence. Such mortifications 
do thoughtless, impulsive persons get themselves 
into ; and Mrs. Beattie enjoyed her discomfiture, 
for she did not always appear in the light of a 
friend. 

“Suppose we all sing the National Anthem,” 
said Mr. Beattie to make the best of it. 

“ Yes, we'll singthe National Anthem;”’ replied 
the others. Everyone rose, more from a spirit 
of tantalisation than from any excess of rever- 
ence to her majesty. The Quaker and his wife 
sat still. When it was concluded, James Eglan 
asked them why they sat to sing the praises of 
God in a hymn, but stood to chant an anthem 
in honour of the queen. 

** Because God is honoured by the heart, and 
the outward cbservance proper to the sanctuary 
is not always essential round our own hearths. 
The queen is honoured by outward observance. 
Rising to sing the National Anthem is only a 
formal token of our respect, and it can either be 
complied with or let alone.” 

“Friend, thou hast a ready answer for appa- 
rent contradictions; the weaker the cause, the 
more need of a skilful pleader.” 

Esther stood by the piano, miserable and un- 
able to lift up her eyes. Mrs. Eglan left in Mrs. 
Beattie’s rear to put on her things. Esther felt 
ashamed as she shook hands with her. If her eyes 
did not say, ‘“ You poor, frivolous child,” they 
said nothing. She felt a hand on her arm, she 
turned round, and there was James Eglan, the 
smile overrunning his face. 

“Thee’d like to get some fun out of me, I 
know?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Eglan; if you only knew how 
sorry I was the next moment.” 

“T know thee was very sorry,” he said, “ but 
thee’d do as bad next day, if thee forgot 
caution.”’ 

“ Forgot good manners, you mean,” returned 
Esther, feeling greatly relieved by his kindness, 
though it did not in the least take from her the 
weight of her own self-condemnation. 

She was not fated to see these good people 
very often. She was sorry, for she admired them; 
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but they had another warm admirer in that 
house whom no one suspected, and that was 
little Nannie. The reasons of her admiration 
were not very clear. Whether the child’s ear 
had been taken by the uniqueness of the kindly 
thee and thou, and their peculiar garb had 
found favour in her eye, it would be difficult to 
say. Certain it was that she dressed her doll 
like Mrs. Eglan, and thou’d and thee’d her in all 
subsequent conversations with her, often inquir- 
ing, too, when they would come again. 

“How funny to like such strange people,” 
said Harriett, “I think you must be going to be 
a Quaker yourself, Nannie, when you are grown 
up.” 

“‘ Perhaps I shall,” said Nannie, “ and they’re 
not strange, they’re very, very good, and I love 
them because I cannot help it.” 





CHAPTER XLII. 
ARTIFICIAL FRIENDSHIPS NOT FORMED TO LAST. 


“Tf every polished gem we find, 
Illuminating heart or mind, 
Provoke to imitation: 

No wonder Friendship does the same, 

That jewel of the purest flame 

Or rather constellation.”’ COWPER, 
THE school prospered; term after term seeing 
additions to it, untii the premises had to be en- 
larged to make room for more pupils. Esther 
had much ado to adapt her system to the require- 
ments of so many girls, needing instruction in 
so many branches, and with only pupil teachers 
and an illiterate partner to help her. It was 
hard to find time for all the music lessons and 
lessons in languages she had to give. Half- 
holidays disappeared from her week altogether. 
The leisure of the evenings became small by de- 
grees and beautifully less. A weight was on her 
to which she was inadequate. She tried to keep 
pace with the exigencies of the position, and 
not to let her intellectual faculties rust, but 
through the day the yoke that was on her 
tightened till it was like the yoke of the slave; 
her nights were sleepless and full of nervous 
horrors, and the few hours when she made good 
her escape from the thraldom, were profitless 
and full of pain. 

But not from these causes did existence at 
Beamend become by slow degrees intolerable to 
her. There were thorns in her path which irri- 
tated her continually; there was a secret hair 
garment woven for her use which she might 
never lay aside. Unequal partnerships are as 
fatal to peace of mind as ill-assorted marriages, 
save for this, that the tie is not insoluble. Esther 
could not see the expediency of cutting herself 


loose from Beamend and going almost penniless 
into the world’s dreary waste; so Bhe thought 
there was nothing for it but to endure; and, 
verily, her endurance was tried to the utmost. 
This woman that she had linked herself with, 
what was she? An ignoramus, undoubtedly, but 
not an ignoramus pure and simple, or she would 
only have been the subject of our heroine’s com- 
passion, never of her scorn. Her mind was a 
formless, chaotic mass; she had rude intuitions 
of things, stirrings of irregular impulses that 
filled her narrow brain with crude ideas which 
she formulated into dogmatic, feverish utterances, 
which had in them some modicum of shrewdness, 
in spite of all the pretentious folly and the 
arrogance. The very companionship with Esther, 
the lessons she heard while assisting to maintain 
order in the schoolroom, the conversation that 
went on before her, all found their way out in 
an odd jargon of impressions and association of 
ideas. She liked to air the knowledge she 
fancied that she had gained—well, not gained, for 
she would never have owned indebtedness to 
another mind; everything hadcome toher. But 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, especially 
to one who cannot be set right; and if Mrs. 
Beattie said that Madame de Staél was a great 
public singer, and Schumann was poet-laureate 
in the Russian court, she held furiously to it 
against any one who would be foolish enough to 
contradict her. Withal she had a power; and 
what that power was it would be difficult for the 
keenest mental analyst to explain. Everyone, 
perhaps, who is possessed of great energy and 
force of will, has power, and can make it felt, 
pleasantly or unpleasantly. But Mrs. Beattie 
had something added to this that almost baffles 
delineation. It was a property that attacked the 
impressionable on the superstitious side, and 
would almost lead those to seek her who were the 
most repelled by her, awaking in them a fasci- 
nated fear, such as the bird feels that gazes. on 
the basilisk eye that holds it from below, until 
it falls unresisting into the voracious mouth. 
This mysterious attraction of fear grew upon 
Esther just as helplessly as her aversion grew. 
Sometimes, if Mrs. Beattie left the room in which 
she sat, she followed her into another, not be- 
cause she wished, but because she could not help 
it. She fully believed her when she said that 
nothing could take her by surprise; not even the 
friend who coming from a long distance tarried 
at the door. Her mind had gone out to meet 
him, and was swifter than his body. Often she 
could read the thought in the brain of a speaker 
and anticipate the words that came from his lips. 
Generally, she knew what was going to happen 
and who spoke her fair and who foul. Esther 
believed it all, because she possessed somewhat 
of the same faculty, and the eye of Mrs. Beattie 
looked to her like that of a discerner of spirits; 
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but by what subtle law of clairvoyance, magnet- 
ism, or spiritual communication she was influ- 
enced, who could say? She was neither to be 
classed with La Pucelle of Domremy, nor with 
the beautiful soft-skinned tigress, whose lair was 
so near to the throne when the day of St. 
Bartholomew dawned luridly upon the land of 
France. Both of these had been, according to 
history, conscious of communication with the 
supernatural; but the one was a creature of 
saintly and heroic mould, and the other a tigress, 
notwithstanding that the refined blood of the 
Medici coursed through her veins, and her youth 
had been nourished among the sunny orange- 
groves of Italy. 

Whatever the secret of Mrs. Beattie’s spell, 
then, Esther surrendered to it. She feared her, 
and disliked ler, and perpetuated the egregious 
folly of trying to love her. If she had been 
true to her first impressions, and had kept her 
secrets within her own breast, well had it been 
for her in the evil day; but she was young, and 
a woman, and alone, with a dearth of subjects 
outside of herself; for it was not here as at 
Domstadt, and she took from Mrs. Beattie her 
ready confidence, and in one hour of sorrowful 
weakness gave up to her her own. 

Her early orphanage, her young lord lover, 
the cruel law of expediency which had sent her 
to banishment ; and then her dependence on the 
world, with the impossibility of ever gathering 
up the gold of her nature, from the dust in which 
it lay, to put it into another’s hand—the story 
had never escaped her in Domstadt, because her 
companions there were young inexperienced girls, 
who had not come seriously to their life’s romance, 
and would not understand her. The intellectual 
atmosphere which she breathed braced her 
and kept her above self-betrayal. But here, at 
Beamend—thrown so much upon the society of a 
woman, who, uneducated as she was, was clder 


than herself, was a wife, and mother, and hat- 


loved—Esther felt it hard to maintain a wise 
reserve, when the repression of a long agony had 
made her emotional and prone, exhausted by 
overwork, to break into a stormy sorrow. 

It was in one such season as this that Esther 
let Mrs. Beattie into her heart’s secret, and so 
gave her a power over her she would fain after- 
wards have recalled. Well Samson slept upon 
the breast of Delilah, having given to her the 
secret of his great strength; but so did not Esther 
sleep on Mrs. Beattie’s maternal bosom. Her 
distrust was neither to be overcome by ignoring 
it, nor by listening to protestations of affection 
and extreme regard. She respected herself less 
for having been vanquished; she felt that she 
had been weak, and that weakness was a crime. 

The punishment of her crime began when the 
poor pretence of affection was over, and the 
abnormal selfishness and exactingness of the 


woman who would fain have called her sister, 
showed under the flawed varnish. What kind- 
ness to her had Mrs. Beattie’s professions ever 
fruited into? She took all that she could render 
to the uttermost farthing, but she gave only 
what the bare letter of their agreement bound her 
to. It was bad for the children to see some of 
the slights, that parsimony dictated should be 
passed on the lady who sat at their board, but 
was not of their family. 

Mr. Beattie might not like to have it so; but 
Mr. Beattie could be very blind, if any evil 
presented itself to which he must oppose his 
moral force. 

“Tt is well that the dock-leaf grows 30 near 
the nettle,” said Esther to herself; but then she 
had to make use of the dock-leaf. “If I had less 
fear and could seize the nettle boldly, I might 
not be so irritated with its sting; but how can 
any one do what is not in their nature to do? 
The deer has to be maddened to fight, and it is 
the same with me.” 

Sickness laid an imperious hand upon her, 
as it had occasionally done at Domstadt and at 
Clievely; and she was suffered to drag through 
the weary day unnoticed and unrelieved. Mrs. 
Beattie’s small, bright eyes were averted from her 
pale, pain-distorted face in the morning, and in the 
evening she showed no compassion. Her pupils 
looked at her wistfully and tearfully, the elder 
helping her in the preservation of order, and out 
of school hours little Nannie looked at Dosie 
with fingers on lip, if in her mirth she forgot the 
teacher’s terrible headache. Mrs. Beattie was 
amused at the consideration; it never occurred 
to her that Miss Lovell needed any. When at 
last she flung herself down upon her bed, with 
fever in her veins and sickness at her heart, and 
declared further struggle out of the question, 
she was taunted for giving in, adjured to make 
the best of it, and the doctor was sent for, and 
charged to make her fit for the next day’s duties. 
But he shook his head and said severe things 
on the folly of letting illness go on too long. 
And for three weeks Esther laid passive beneath 
the exigence of thirst which convulsed her 
throat, and bodily pain that seemed too great 
for endurance, because she was so very weak. 

Mr. Beattie visited her and bade her keep an 
easy mind. Misfortunes couldn’t be helped, and 
this was one that would be got over in time; 
but no encouraging word was spoken by his 
wife. None of the little attentions dear to sick 
people and familiar enough to her ever reached 
her. The maid who waited on her knew it, and 
the tears gathered in her eyes as she went with 
heavy steps about her room. Esther forgave 
her her step because of her womanly tears, and 
felt how sad it was to be an object for so much 
sympathy and yet not get it. 

Ah! what a path in life she had chosen for 
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herself ; and how differently she might have 
chosen. How differently might she now have 
been placed, if she had listened to the promp- 
tings of her nature, and had not accomplished a 
sacrifice which it was above her strength not to 
regret. She wondered if he knew of her sickness 
and her sorrow, how he would feel. Surely he 
would hasten to her rescue, and chide her for a 
voluntary martyr. But it was impossible now 
that he had lost her, to be sure even of that ; for 
he might have gone to his old love, Annie 
Portal, for comfort, and have re-united the bonds 
that she had been the instrument of severing. 

At the end of the third week Esther got 
up in the cool evening, dressed with trembling 
hands and limbs and laid herself down on the 
sofa of the drawing-room near. There she lay 
feeling the excessive weakness of a convalescence 
that is not well supported by suitable cordials 
and stimulants. Mrs. Beattie had seen her. 

“Oh! that’s right. You'll soon feel well, 
and able to get about, now that you’re out of 
bed?” said she. 

The next minute, Esther heard her on the 
stairs, in a low voice ordering her children to go 
to her and recite quietly certain tasks which she 
had commanded them to prepare. Esther bit 
her lip with defiance. 

*‘T will not hear them,” she said to herself: 
“T will kiss them, and send them away.” 

But her resolution was not put to proof. The 
mellow voice of Dada reached her, insisting that 
Miss Lovell be kept quiet, and not teased with 
anything till the school was opened again. 

“T know it must open too soon,” he said, 
“too soon for you in your great weakness; but 
I will try to arrange my own work so that I may 
give you all possible help. And you must take 
things as lightly as you can. No one will want 
you to hurt yourself, for we have had daily 
numerous kind inquiries after you, and the 
parents of all the children are saying what pro- 
gress they have made under your care.” 

Esther replied to him with a grateful look: it 
was all that she could do. 

In the few days allowed her to rally, she crept 
about in her sore weakness, exchanging few 
words with Mrs. Beattie, and never looking to 
her for the kindness of which her nature was so 
barren. She thought with mingled amusement 
and bitterness of the large claims that lady made 
on sympathy when aught ailed her. She had 
persuaded herself that she had a consumptive 
tendency: her husband naturally took alarm. 
If she was visited by ever so slight a cough, he 
was full of anxiety on her account, and that 
anxiety she was careful to keep alive. 

In his mild way he begged, entreated, and 
implored her to take an egg beaten up in milk 
or wine to her lunch. In his interests, and 
believing there might be a necessity for it, 
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Esther was careful to remind her. But, no; 
Mrs. Beattie was contumacious, and day after 
day at dinner the same comedy would be re- 
hearsed. The lady appeared at table holding 
her lungs as if they needed some support, and. 
occasional sharp blows on her broad chest would 
give the impression that she felt some severe 
irritation there. This would bring Dada back 
from the land of forgetfulness, if, peradventure, 
he had wandered into it, and he would ask with 
the greatest concern, “ Pain in chest so bad ?” 

“Oh! it’s nothing!” with an expression of 
martyrly endurance. 

“ Did you take your egg and wine?” 

“Couldn’t be bothered. I’ve no time for 
codling, and so forth.” 

The look of disappointment and of apprehen- 
sion on his face was pitiable. Without the milk 
and wine, the mother of his children would surely, 
he thought, be laid in an early grave. However, 
painful! as were his fears, this affliction was not 
in store for him. Mrs. Beattie, for all her lack 
of obedience to his wishes, lived and flourished 
like a green bay-tree, though she always affirmed 
that her rapid dissolution was at any time to be 
expected, and that no form of ache or pain that 
was ever complained of by anyone else was to 
be at all compared with that which she endured. 
Happily, her invincible fortitude enabled her to. 
rise above it. 

Esther rose slowly from the dust of affliction 
in which she had lain with the last spark of 
regard for this woman stifled in her heart. She 
thought she never could forget her unkindness; 
and when she was first able to go to church, she 
dared not go to the Communion because she felt 
so sore and rebellious. ‘Why was her life 
spared,” she asked, ‘‘and what was it worth ?” 
She was like a self-tormented drop of spray in 
the infinite ocean of being. Absorption, anni- 
hilation would have been sweet; only, like the 
young Chénier, she was ready to lay her hand on 
her forehead, and say, “I think I have some- 
thing here—something that I would give to the 
world before I go hence, and be no more seen.” 

But the bitterest drop in her cup came to her 
from the placid Harriett, with her excess of un- 
childlike caution and ability to take in what was 
passing around her, when a handful of burning 
coals seemed to engross her whole attention. If 
ever a child of Adam was possessed by the demon 
of obstinacy, this was undoubtedly. She had 
not her mother’s voleanic explosiveness; but. 
she had an insatiable thirst for admiration, an 
abnormal self-esteem, and, combined with a 
subtle gift for tantalisation, an obstinacy which 
would have put a mule to the blush. 

Her mind, if a decided improvement on her 
mother’s, was of the same mould, and she had, 
no doubt, some artistic talent, which, properly 
cultivated, might stand her in good stead in. 
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but by what subtle law of clairvoyance, magnet- 
ism, or spiritual communication she was influ- 
enced, who vould say? She was neither to be 
classed with La Pucelle of Domremy, nor with 
the beautiful soft-skinned tigress, whose lair was 
so near to the throne when the day of St. 
Bartholomew dawned luridly upon the land of 
France. Both of these had been, according to 
history, conscious of communication with the 
supernatural; but the one was a creature of 
saintly and heroic mould, and the other a tigress, 
notwithstanding that the refined blood of the 
Medici coursed through her veins, and her youth 
had been nourished among the sunny orange- 
groves of Italy. 

Whatever the secret of Mrs. Beattie’s spell, 
then, Esther surrendered to it. She feared her, 
and disliked her, and perpetuated the egregious 
folly of trying to love her. If she had been 
true to her first impressions, and had kept her 
secrets within her own breast, well had it been 
for her in the evil day; but she was young, and 
a woman, and alone, with a dearth of subjects 
outside of herself; for it was not here as at 
Domstadt, and she took from Mrs. Beattie her 
ready confidence, and in one hour of sorrowful 
weakness gave up to her her own. 

Her early orphanage, her young lord lover, 
the cruel law of expediency which had sent her 
to banishment ; and then her dependence on the 
world, with the impossibility of ever gathering 
up the gold of her nature, from the dust in which 
it lay, to put it into another’s hand—the story 
had never escaped her in Domstadt, because her 
companions there were young inexperienced girls, 
who had not come seriously to their life’s romance, 
and would not understand her. The intellectual 
atmosphere which she breathed braced her 
and kept her above self-betrayal. But here, at 
Beamend—thrown so much upon the society of a 
woman, who, uneducated as she was, was older 
than herself, was a wife, and mother, and had 
loved—Esther felt it hard to maintain a wise 
reserve, when the repression of a long agony had 
made her emotional and prone, exhausted by 
overwork, to break into a stormy sorrow. 

Tt was in one such season as this that Esther 
let Mrs. Beattie into her heart’s secret, and so 
gave her a power over her she would fain after- 
wards have recalled. Well Samson slept upon 
the breast of Delilah, having given to her the 
secret of his great strength; but so did not Esther 
sleep on Mrs. Beattie’s maternal bosom. Her 
distrust was neither to be overcome by ignoring 
it, nor by listening to protestations of affection 
and extreme regard. She respected herself less 
for having been vanquished; she felt that she 
had been weak, and that weakness was a crime. 

The punishment of her crime began when the 
poor pretence of affection was over, and the 
abnormal selfishness and exactingness of the 


woman who would fain have called her sister, 
showed under the flawed varnish. What kind- 
ness to her had Mrs. Beattie’s professions ever 
fruited into? She took all that she could render 
to the uttermost farthing, but she gave only 
what the bare letter of their agreement bound her 
to. It was bad for the children to see some of 
the slights, that parsimony dictated should be 
passed on the lady who sat at their board, but 
was not of their family. 

Mr. Beattie might not like to have it so; but 
Mr. Beattie could be very blind, if any evil 
presented itself to which he must oppose his 
moral force. 

“Tt is well that the dock-leaf grows so near 
the nettle,” said Esther to herself; but then she 
had to make use of the dock-leaf. “If I had less 
fear and could seize the nettle boldly, I might 
not be so irritated with its sting ; but how can 
any one do what is not in their nature to do? 
The deer has to be maddened to fight, and it is 
the same with me.” 

Sickness laid an imperious hand upon her, 
as it had occasionally done at Domstadt and at 
Clievely; and she was suffered to drag through 
the weary day unnoticed and unrelieved. Mrs. 
Beattie’s small, bright eyes were averted from her 
pale, pain-distorted facein the morning, and in the 
evening she showed no compassion. Her pupils 
looked at her wistfully and tearfully, the elder 
helping her in the preservation of order, and out 
of school hours little Nannie looked at Dosie 
with fingers on lip, if in her mirth she forgot the 
teacher’s terrible headache. Mrs. Beattie was 
amused at the consideration; it never occurred 
to her that Miss Lovell needed any. When at 
last she flung herself down upon her bed, with 
fever in her veins and sickness at her heart, and 
declared further struggle out of the question, 
she was taunted for giving in, adjured to make 
the best of it, and the doctor was sent for, and 
charged to make her fit for the next day’s duties. 
But he shook his head and said severe things 
on the folly of letting illness go on too long. 
And for three weeks Esther laid passive beneath 
the exigence of thirst which convulsed her 
throat, and bodily pain that seemed too great 
for endurance, because she was so very weak. 

Mr. Beattie visited her and bade her keep an 
easy mind. Misfortunes couldn’t be helped, and 
this was one that would be got over in time; 
but no encouraging word was spoken by his 
wife. None of the little attentions dear to sick 
people and familiar enough to her ever reached 
her. The maid who waited on her knew it, and 
the tears gathered in her eyes as she went with 
heavy steps about her room. Esther forgave 
her her step because of her womanly tears, and 
felt how sad it was to be an object for so much 
sympathy and yet not get it. 

Ah! what a path in life she had chosen for 
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herself ; and how differently she might have 
chosen. How differently might she now have 
been placed, if she had listened to the promp- 
tings of her nature, and had not accomplished a 
sacrifice which it was above her strength not to 
regret. She wondered if he knew of her sickness 
and her sorrow, how he would feel. Surely he 
would hasten to her rescue, and chide her for a 
voluntary martyr. But it was impossible now 
that he had lost her, to be sure even of that ; for 
he might have gone to his old love, Annie 
Portal, for comfort, and have re-united the bonds 
that she had been the instrument of severing. 

At the end of the third week Esther got 
up in the cool evening, dressed with trembling 
hands and limbs and laid herself down on the 
sofa of the drawing-room near. There she lay 
feeling the excessive weakness of a convalescence 
that is not well supported by suitable cordials 
and stimulants. Mrs. Beattie had seen her. 

“Oh! that’s right. You'll soon feel well, 
and able to get about, now that you’re out of 
bed?”’ said she. 

The next minute, Esther heard her on the 
stairs, in a low voice ordering her children to go 
to her and recite quietly certain tasks which she 
had commanded them to prepare. Esther bit 
her lip with defiance. 

*‘T will not hear them,” she said to herself; 
“T will kiss them, and send them away.” 

But her resolution was not put to proof. The 
mellow voice of Dada reached her, insisting that 
Miss Lovell be kept quiet, and not teased with 
anything till the school was opened again. 

“T know it must open too soon,” he said, 
“too soon for you in your great weakness; but 
I will try to arrange my own work so that I may 
give you all possible help. And you must take 
things as lightly as you can. No one will want 
you to hurt yourself, for we have had daily 
numerous kind inquiries after you, and the 
parents of all the children are saying what pro- 
gress they have made under your care.” 

Esther replied to him with a grateful look: it 
was all that she could do. 

In the few days allowed her to rally, she crept 
about in her sore weakness, exchanging few 
words with Mrs. Beattie, and never looking to 
her for the kindness of which her nature was so 
barren. She thought with mingled amusement 
and bitterness of the large claims that lady made 
on sympathy when aught ailed her. She had 
persuaded herself that she had a consumptive 
tendency: her husband naturally took alarm. 
If she was visited by ever so slight a cough, he 
was full of anxiety on her account, and that 
anxiety she was careful to keep alive. 

In his mild way he begged, entreated, and 
implored her to take an egg beaten up in milk 
or wine to her lunch. In his interests, and 
believing there might be a necessity for it, 
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But, no; 
Mrs. Beattie was contumacious, and day after 
day at dinner the same comedy would be re- 
hearsed. The lady appeared at table holding 
her lungs as if they needed some support, and. 
occasional sharp blows on her broad chest would 
give the impression that she felt some severe: 


Esther was careful to remind her. 


irritation there. This would bring Dada back 
from the land of forgetfulness, if, peradventure, 
he had wandered into it, and he would ask with 
the greatest concern, “ Pain in chest so bad ?” 

“Oh! it’s nothing!” with an expression of 
martyrly endurance. 

“ Did you take your egg and wine 

“Couldn’t be bothered. I’ve no time for 
codling, and so forth.” 

The look of disappointment and of apprehen- 
sion on his face was pitiable. Without the milk 
and wine, the mother of his children would surely, 
he thought, be laid in an early grave. However, 
painful as were his fears, this affliction was not 
in store for him. Mrs. Beattie, for all her lack 
of obedience to his wishes, lived and flourished 
like a green bay-tree, though she always affirmed 
that her rapid dissolution was at any time to be 
expected, and that no form of ache or pain that 
was ever complained of by anyone else was to 
be at all compared with that which she endured. 
Happily, her invincible fortitude enabled her to. 
rise above it. 

Esther rose slowly from the dust of affliction 
in which she had lain with the last spark of 
regard for this woman stifled in her heart. She 
thought she never could forget her unkindness; 
and when she was first able to go to church, she 
dared not go to the Communion because she felt 
so sore and rebellious. “Why was her life 
spared,” she asked, ‘‘and what was it worth ?” 
She was like a self-tormented drop of spray in 
the infinite ocean of being. Absorption, anni- 
hilation would have been sweet; only, like the 
young Chénier, she was ready to lay her hand on 
her forehead, and say, “I think I have some- 
thing here—something that I would give to the 
world before I go hence, and be no more seen.” 

But the bitterest drop in her cup came to her 
from the placid Harriett, with her excess of un- 
childlike caution and ability to take in what was 
passing around her, when a handful of burning 
coals seemed to engross her whole attention. If 
ever a child of Adam was possessed by the demon 
of obstinacy, this was undoubtedly. She had 
not her mother’s volcanic explosiveness; but. 
she had an insatiable thirst for admiration, an 
abnormal self-esteem, and, combined with a 
subtle gift for tantalisation, an obstinacy which 
would have put a mule to the blush. 

Her mind, if a decided improvement on her 
mother’s, was of the same mould, and she had, 
no doubt, some artistic talent, which, properly 
cultivated, might stand her in good stead in. 
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future years; but at present the whole girl 
wanted cultivating, and her moral nature de- 
manded more earnest consideration than her 
intellectual. An unprincipled teacher, who 
would have played upon her weaknesses, careless 
of her highest good, might possibly have pur- 
chased her obedience for reward, and gone on 
teaching her with comparative ease to herself, if, 
indeed, the ‘ Give, give” of an inordinate vanity 
had not been too strong for her in the end. But 
Esther Lovell, as a student of human nature, an 
earnest cultivator of the child mind and heart, 
could not stoop to flatter. Commendation she 
could give, and give liberally; but this was not 
what the soul of Miss Harriett Beattie thirsted 
for. She would not be “damned with faint praise.” 
It was nothing to her that one stroked her hair 
softly, and said, ‘“‘ You have been good and dili- 
gent to-day, and you are getting on;” or “ You 
are trying to overcome this fault, and to improve 
that talent; I um pleased with you.” The hand 
would be shaken off the head, the brows contract 
into a sullen frown, the lips project in a defiant 
pout, because such praise as this was what any 
of her companions might win. It contained in 
it no eulogium for superiority special to herself; 
it did not assume that for her more than others 
there was a royal road to learning. 

As the daughter of a woman who could boast 
—hardly knowing the simplest rules of arith- 
metic—that her mathematical capability equalled 
that of a Sir Isaac Newton, if only it had been 
cultivated, she was likely to have rather crude 
ideas of the estimate others were to form of her 
abilities; and Esther’s, it was clear, was sadly 
disproportioned to that which she thought her 
due. 

Esther might meet Mrs. Beattie’s absurdities 
sometimes with a sarcasm; but her conscience 
would not allow her to bestow one on the child 
who was her pupil. She would watch for an 
opportunity to take her aside and reason with 
her; tell her how the greatest minds were 
indeed the lowliest; how sweet it was to love 
knowledge for its own sake; and how to all 
who graduated in it alps upon alps arose, till 
they could hardly realise they had done anything, 
there was so much to do. She told her how 
unused were her own ears to flattery, because the 
men who had taught her had been good and 
great, and they had known what a vain thing 
was the heart of a young girl if once its sim- 
plicity was spoiled, and its attention fixed on 
self and the opinion of others. These and many 
other things did Esther Lovell say to the girl 
with tenderness in her voice and sympathy for 
her in her heart; but she never succeeded in 
clearing the cloud from her darkened, brow, or 
won from her sullen silence one word that 
showed that she comprehended her and believed 
her, and that the better nature was reached ay 


last. Esther felt more intolerant of the offend- 
ing trait in Mrs. Beattie when she saw it 
fruiting in her daughter. 

There was one day, that, according to Mrs. 
Beattie, the explication of her limitations pre- 
sented itself to her mind, and she said, ina kind 
of ecstacy to herself, ‘The sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children. I saw it all 
in a moment,” she said. “Why let me have 
as much brains as I have—I could never make 
up to myself for my father’s neglect.” 

“T declare,” said Esther, “the world ought 
to have a quarrel with your father. What it 
must have lost in default of your education, to 
be sure!” 

The tone conveyed her meaning to Mrs. 
Beattie more surely than her words. She might 
have been heard complaining to her husband 
that she had been insulted. To such complaints 
of hers he knew not what to answer, fer he had 
perception, and he begun to think that his peace 
of mind between these two women was some- 
what problematical. It became still more so 
when Miss Harriett had made good her position 
as a rock of offence to the struggling, anxious 
young teacher. Having once to use a familiar 
phrase turned against her, she did her small 
best to render her position intolerable. In vain 
did Esther pursue a conciliatory policy ; in vain 
did she try to comprehend her, and subdue her 
by winning her affections. Her affections, if 
she had any, were not for her. 

Esther was so conscious of never having done 
anything to deserve her dislike, that it was a 
long time before she could believe that she was 
the object of it. She thought that the mischief 
lay in an innate obstinacy and perversity, which 
it was her wisdom to avoid exciting as much as 
possible. The little breaches of discipline and 
good manners she would have noticed in another 
girl she suffered to pass in Harriett as if she 
had never seen them. She tried to wear down 
the evil with consideration and unfailing 
patience, and yet it was there to trouble and 
torment her every day and all day. What was 
the meaning of it? Had her authority been 
upheld; had she been able to take summary 
measures, two or three contests might have 
ended the annoyance; but alas, the burden of 
her education was ruthlessly thrown upon her 
without one fragment of that support to her 

authority which a wise father and mother will 
be sure to give. 

In any contests with her stubborn pupil, that 
the parents were acquainted with, she was sure 
to come off second best, and this the child well 
knew, and made capital of accordingly. Her 
exercises were crowded with mistakes, put there 
for the mere sake of aggravation; she would be 
seized with complete forgetfulness, and refuse 
to strike a note correctly at the piano; she 
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would iterate a mispronounced word, for which 
she had been corrected ad nauseam. 

One day, reading aloud in her class, she 
yawned. Esther, forgetting the course of silence 
she usually observed to her, said, “Do not 
repeat that again, if you please. I would not 
yawn if I was reading to you.” 

Through the months that remained of the 
term, Harriett read twice or thrice to her daily; 
but she never omitted the interruption of a yawn. 
These acts of hers were always accompanied by 
a gleam of triumph in the small, soft eyes, and 
Esther could not help it, they always sent a pang 
to he rheart,—a pang which it was very hard 
to receive so often. Yet when Mr. and Mrs. 
Beattie turned round on her, in presence of 
the child, upbraiding her in no measured terms 
for keeping her ten minutes by her side one 
afternoon after her class-mates had gone, because 
of some contumacy, she in self-defence spoke 
of the daily misery she had endured, and in- 
stanced the persistent yawning as one of her 
provocations. 

“Ay,” said Mr. Beattie, “you’ve taken a 
dislike to the child, and she can’t even yawn but 
you drop down on her. ‘There’s a key to any 
one if you only try to find it, and the key to 
Harriett isadmiration. Praise her only and you 
can twist her round your finger. ‘ You won’t!’ 
However we’re here, and if you’ve any trouble 
with our children, you’ll bring us to it, not deal 
with it yourself.” 

“Why, what help do you give me?” asked 
Esther. “ I complain now, and what good has it 
done me. If you had upheld me I should by this 
time have had nothing to complain of. The 
consequences are on your own heads. I will 
teach Harriett what I can, but I will neither 
complain to you nor interfere myself with any 
resistance that she may offer.” 

At this a storm that had been long in 
gathering broke over Miss Lovell’s devoted head. 
Harriett sobbed as if she was the most injured 
infant in the world, and was fleeing to her 
father’s arms from her oppressors, while little 
Nannie slipped from her invalid chair, and 
throwing her arms around her teacher’s neck, 
cast a look of defiance at her father, and said,— 

“Never mind, dear Miss Lovell, I love you, 
and Dosie loves you, and everyone loves you but 
Harriett. We all know that you are kind and 
good to us.” 

All the children were immediately ordered out 
of the room; and perhaps it had been better if 
that had been done before they saw their teacher 
badgered and deprived of even the least show of 
authority. : 

Mr. Beattie had, Esther well knew,a weakness 
for Harriett. He thought that the quiet shut- 
up child who put out so little energy, and 
dreamed with folded hands so constantly, had 
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something unusual in her which was one day to 
come out. He was, moreover, wrought upon by 
the representations of his wife, who, hard and 
indifferent to her children in many respects, 
transferred some of her own self-love to them 
and could not bear that any one should chide 
them but herself, yet woe betide them if they 
angered her. 
* ad * 

A few nights after this painful scene, a Sunday 
night withal, Mrs. Beattie reminded Harriett 
that she had not put back her chair from the 
tea-table, and ordered her to do it. Harriett 
arose, with a sullen, naughty look at her mother, 
and dragged the chair slowly along the floor, 
sending it against the wall with more emphasis 
than was agreeable. Mrs. Beattie saw and 
heard, but never spoke. She simply rose and 
banged the girl with both hands on her ears, till 
Esther was ready to scream. Harriett was 
stunned for a moment, but recovering, she 
flung herself on the floor, and bellowed like a 
young bull. Still no word was spoken. 

In disgust, Esther swept out of the room, and 
perhaps the scorn of the tragic muse showed in 
her face again; for a few minutes after, Mrs. 
Beattie sought her spouse, and detailing the 
occurrence and the chastisement she had in- 
flicted with its results, said, ‘‘I declare I’se that 
discouraged I don’t know how I’se to train 
children. As if a box onthe ears from an own 
mother wouldn’t go a long way further than the 
moral suasion she talks about. If it wasn’t that 
she’s clever with her head, and we can’t easy 
get one like her for the school, I’d have an end 
of it, for it beats me to know how I’m to work 
with her.” 

A horse and ass partnership is certainly very 
degrading to the horse, and it cannot be 
wondered if sometimes the humiliation recoils 
upon the ass. 

We shall not say much more of this amiable 
girl. It is only fair to let her go because she is 
a child and does not half know what she is 
doing; she has, besides, plenty of time to im- 
prove in, and education may in the future do 
much for her. It may change the dog-rose into 
a beautiful thing of glowing crimson and of 
rich perfume; it may, with the aid of religion, 
extract any little poison that may be working at 
the heart’s core; it may develop the small pest 
of the schoolroom into the good, accomplished 
high-toned woman. 

There is great hope for Harriett, and so we 
will not say more of the part that as a misguided 
youngster she took in embittering the days of a 
life not much older and stronger than her own. 
Who knows, but in the future, when childish 
memories were busy within her, she regretted it; 
regretted too, the encouragement she received, 
and trampled underfoot the easily besetting sin 
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as fatal to her own peace as well as that of 
others ! 

Notwithstanding all these troubles, the school 
prospered, and abundant tokens of sympathy 
reached the young teacher, who tried to treat 
her work asa high and holy vocation, and im- 
plant in the minds of her girls lessons which 
should remain when much of the vanity and 

litter of earthly knowledge had passed away. 
rs. Beattie, in drawing attention to her gifts 


for teaching, and her acquirements as endorsed ° 


by Dr. Kasthof with the various foreign 
diplomas she had won, for the sake of the school 
had overshot her mark, and had made her 
sought of people of her kind who could gild 
what hours of her leisure she would spare them, 
with outside pleasures and the enjoyment of such 
society as she herself desired. Once admitted 
into it, she became a favourite, and though 
little was said, a doubtful smile, or a polite shrug 
of the shoulders intimated what was thought of 
her north country partner, and the associations 
among which she had been found. Honour for 
a long time sealed Esther’s lips, though the 
sense of injustice was burning at her heart like 
a coal. Sometimes a word of warning was 
spoken, and she was told not to trust that woman, 
for indeed she was not her friend. Esther only 
shook her head. She did not believe that Mrs. 
Beattie would deliberately do her any mischief. 
If she seemed to dislike her it was because she 
was a hard woman, and weakness and pain was 
a capital offence in one who had to toil to 
educate her children and to make her money. 
Then her vanity was hurt because she did not 
approve of Harriett, or do homage to herself on 
her pedestal, or exhibit the sisterly feeling so 
affectionately invited at first. 

Esther was conscious, too, that though she 
had borne like a martyr with Harriett, she had 
often lost temper with Harriett’s mother and 
had not been able to resist the keen word or the 
shaft of irony that should convict her of violence 
and folly. So if Mrs. Beattie did not like her, 
she thought she knew why. She did not dream 
that she had become jealous of her, and that 
jealousy is as cruel as the grave. That view of 
the case never once entered her head; but so it 
was, and when through Harriett she had suc- 
ceeded in alienating Mr. Beattie, her comfort 
was not worthy a hungry peasant’s purchase. Her 
health was hardly likely to improve under such 
conditions. Sleeplessness became her nightly 
portion. The gods whe give oblivion would not 
visit her. Ill-health was fast becoming chronic. 
A dismal headache and a mist before the eyes 
rendered the work of the school and the lessons 
that came after well-nigh an impossibility. 

When she was free she walked on the lonely 
beach, or sat late at night—so late that she 
came to be talked about—looking on its 


darkened waters, which broke on the shore in 
phosphorescent light beneath the north wind’s 
kiss, wondering what drowning was like, and 
what terrible fate was in store for those who 
would not drink the cup of life given by the 
Father’s hand to the dregs, because they found 
it bitter. She soon got to appear what she felt, 
melancholy and moping. One evening, as she 
left the house for her nightly anodyne, craving 
her draught from the unsympathetic ne ‘ure 
around, like any other imbiber of drugs, Mr. 
Beattie saw the look on her face and read it: 

“Have regard to appearances,’ he said, with 
a sneer, “there is plenty of red ink in my 
open bureau. Red ink can be as effectual as 
poison and is a great deal less tragic than the 
sea. A body washed ashore covered by shrimps 
is revolting.” 

Esther smiled drearily into his face; “I will 
remember,” she said, for she took the grim joke 
as it was intended, to antidote humorously her 
morbidness. From him it was not capable of a 
malicious construction, however barbarous it 
might appear. 

And little Nannie, who was worse—so much 
worse that she shared Esther’s bad nights for 
very pain—and was glad for some one whom she 
could always speak to in the night and who was 
thankful to have the relief of soothing and help- 
ing her, said: “Why art thou always so very 
sad, Miss Lovell, dear? Is it Harriett and my 
mother that vex thee. Oh! I wish Dada could 
know how often Harriett has vexed Dosie and 
me and pinched us on the sly, but why is she so 
awkward with thee? Canst thou not try to let 
her go her own way and not care?” 

“She makes even that impossible,” said sore- 
hearted Esther. 

“Ts there nothing thou canst do ? 

“Yes,” said Esther, “I can pray. But, oh, 
Nannie! it seems wrong to say to a little girl 
like you, that God doesn’t seem to hear my 
prayer. I suppose there is something wrong in 
them that I don’t see. Will you pray for me?” 

“ Yes,” said Nannie, “I will ask God to make 
Harriett love you, that you may be happy and 
well;” for Harriett was the thorn that the child 
saw fixed in the flesh, and she thought that with 
this thorn removed all would be well. It was 
enough for her young mind to be burdened 
with, for, verily, she was a very sharp and cruel 
one. 

This sweet thou and thee suited little Nannie. 
She had copied it from the Eglans, with other 
things more worthy of her imitation. It was 
only her dol] and her teacher that she thow’d; 
and she only ¢how’d the latter in her quiet room, 
for she did not give her permission to do it 
elsewhere. 


” 


* % % 


Across the desert of her life no news came 
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to her of Clievely, or of the house of Downes. 
Occasionally she went up to London with a 
little parcel of MSS., that she hopéd would find 
favour with some publisher or magazine editor. 
But the result was always discouraging. Poetry 
she was told was a drug in the market. The 
world had only room in it for one poet at a 
time. The bird that had the most golden pipe 
was separated from his fellows, and adored, and 
worshipped, and caressed, as the Hindoos wor- 
ship the White Elephant; but all the other birds 
were left to starve, for there was not time to 
listen to them, nor seed enough to give to them 
Hearing that, what was Esther to do? Give up 
in despair? That was not possible, because she 


was the slave of her imperious nature; and . 


nature does not release her children from their 
task because they are flouted and scorned at it, 
and meet with no reward. She is a Spartan 
mother; and will keep them working their 
hearts out at the work for the work’s sake. 

Having no success with poetry, Esther assayed 
some trifles in prose, short stories, and essays. 
She met with no better fortune. Her subjects 
were found unpopular; her style still more so. Her 
papers were either too long or too short. Really, 
with so many writers clamouring in the market, 
it would not do to encourage a new pen. She 
must be beaten away, for the sake of those already 
there. 

By some accident, one little poem crept into 
a popular magazine, and met Mrs. Beattie’s eyes. 
This was not to be borne. The usual fate of 
these small packages had been to be returned, 
and better so; but if they began to come ont, 
who knew what the end of it might be? Mrs. 
Beattie imagined that all acknowledged authors 
were throned high among the Olympian deities; 
so she was determined to frustrate this one. 

“[ say, Miss Lovell,” said she, one day, when 
Esther had seized half an hour before the after- 
noon school, “you must sit on one of two stools. 
I can’t have your attention divided betwixt my 
school and that writing.” 

““Why ?” said Esther. “Do I ever write in 
school hours ?” 

“No; but all the same, Dada and I don’t 
approve of it. You're that delicate it saps your 
health; and you should do nothing when you 
are free but recreate.” 

This was the woman who had thought she 
should give her precious modicum of leisure to 
cramming her children. 

“T only write when the mood is on me,” said 
Esther. “It is not injurious to me, but a 
relief.”’ 

“Then you must choose the writing and leave 
the school, for I can’t have it.” 

“ By what right ?” asked Esther, fairly choked 
at the assumption of authority. ‘The school 
is as much mine as yours. I have done all the 





hard work of it. 


Perhaps, if yeu object to any 
of my pursuits, you will oblige me by drawing 
out of it.” 

“And where will you take it to ?” screamed 


Mrs. Beattie. ‘ Whose house is this? Do you 
know what rents are here? Do you think the 
school’il bring you in profits to pay for your 
rent, and your servant, and all you would re- 
quire, if it wasn’t found here for you ?” 

“T suppose it would not,” returned Esther, 
wearily, “judging from anything that comes 
to me after you have deducted for expenses. 
Understand, however, that I shall do exactly as 
I like. If the school is not worth keeping, I 
can but make you welcome to it and go.” 

“And where would you go, pray; an orphan 
and no home ?” 

“T should go to London, to carve out a new 
career for myself. Perhaps it is what I ought 
to do. I am sick of the state of things here.” 

Mrs. Beattie was alarmed, as she well might 
be, for she saw she had gone too far; and it 
was painful to her to retract. She told Dada of 
the dilemma in which she was placed; and he 
spoke to Esther on the subject. 

“You cannot mean to leave us ? ” 

“If my pursuits are interfered with, cer- 
tainly,” said Esther. 

“ Your writing is injuring your health, and 
you know it.” 

“ [ know nothing of the kind. I have had 
many things here to injure my health of which 
the writing makes me forgetful.” 

“You are determined then, to go ?’ 

Yes, I am determined.” 

No more was said then, but the Beatties were 
aghast. In spite of discords, they had wanted 
her to complete the education of their children. 
They knew, too, the reputation she had made for 
herself, and that if she chose as she at first 
intimated, to carry on the school, she could 
take the pupils at a clean sweep away with 
her. What was to be done? As Mrs. Beattie 
could only lower her horns for a charge and 
never in submission, it was decided to say no 
more about the matter, hoping that if she was 
left to pursue her own way she would change 
her mind in time. 

‘‘ She is as timid as a hare,” said Mrs. Beattie. 
‘A young girl like her can’t hope to get on in 
London, without friends or money. She’d turn 
sick at the very idea if she knew what it really 
ment.” 

“A false peace is easily broken. Esther 
never knew, but that the notice to leave which 
they had no power to give her, was in earnest. 
She accepted it, and was inwardly thankful it 
had come to that, for she would rather face the 
worst than continue to endure the pin-pricks 
she had here. One day, having walked out with 
a young lady friend, on her return, Mrs. Beattie 
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regarded her with jealous eyes. Presently she 
whispered in her ear:— 

“T say, did you tell Miss Lossie that you were 
going to leave Beamend ?” 

“Yes,” said Esther; ‘‘I did, but why do you 
ask me?” 

With a white, set face, that augured the kind 
of evil Esther most dreaded, Mrs. Beattie went 
out of the room, and returned with her husband. 

“Why did you do that ?” he said to Esther, 
with an expression of extreme annoyance on 
his face. 

“Why should I not do it?” she calmly 
inquired, her heart meanwhile beating so 
violently that she wondered the pulsations did 
not shiver her. “As I am leaving Beamend 
at’ the end of the term, it is as well that my 
friends should know.” 

‘* But it will injure the school.” 

“Will it? I did not think of that. I 
thought they might as well learn it soon as later; 
however, I will caution Miss Lossie to say 
nothing about it, and say no more myself if you 
think it can do harm.” 

“Harm! Of course it will do harm, though 
teachers as accomplished as you are as thick as 
berries on a bush. One has only to go to 
London and come back with a born and bred 
lady who is glad to be taken out of her garret. 
You'll find it out when the time comes, and you 
are making poetry to the starlings and house 
sparrows, instead of teaching children. You'll 
find that if well-filled forms pay badly they at 
least pay better than lithograph.” 

A duet of reproaches followed, but Esther, in 
mute disdain, made no reply. She simply 
sought her companion of the morning to impose 
silence upon her, resolved to keep silence herself, 
till relieved from the obligation. So she left 
the Beatties to explain matters as they liked, 
and make their own impressions. Ah, foolish 
Esther! Meanwhile her determination to tempt 
Fate strongly, and dare and endure the worst 
never wavered. 

With energies at the lowest ebb, in all the sad 
painfulness of a grief-congested brain, she tried 
still to do her duty as she best could for the 
pupils she so loved; she went among the friends 
she had made, with no whisper of any change 


that was to come; when to her surprise they 
began to hint it to her, and she found that the 
Beatties, seeing that she was firm, were preparing 
the way for the new teacher who was to come and 
take her place. Considering their lavish and 
exaggerated representation of Miss Lovell’s 
qualifications, while they could be made profit- 
able to them, the heavy discount now made 
amused the inhabitants not a little. 

“Mr. Beattie would be sure to get a really 
highly accomplished young lady next time, 
much superior to Miss Lovell in every way.” 

The boast was reported to Esther, and a 
wonder expressed as to how the highly accom- 
plished young lady would get on with Mrs. 
Beattie. Whoever laughed, the parents did 
not. 

“Why not begin on your own account?” 
they said. “‘We know why you are going 
away. The school is yours; you will prove 
it if you will set up for yourself at the other end 
of the town.” 

Esther shook her head. “ They started it, 
they brought me here, it would not be honour- 
able.” 

It pleased her to think that though they had 
exercised their malice against her, they had done 
her no harm. Still the sympathies of the people 
were with her, aye, and would be to the very 
end. 

Confiding natures often repose too much on 
the good faith of others. But a few weeks 
after this, Esther began to observe a subtle 
difference in the bearing to her of those she 
knew, even of such as she knew and loved the 
best. She could not understand it, but the 
change became more and more pronounced until 
she felt like a marked girl. It reminded her of 
the slights she had received at Clievely, and the 
ill-will that had been more broadly shown her, 
after she had become a subject for gossip. 

These, then, had not been proof against painful 
insinuation. Some slow poison had worked at 
last. She asked no questions, she felt only all 
the more glad she was going. She retired into 
herself as a snail retires chilled into the shell 
during a heavy rainfall. 

How little she had cared at Clievely, but how 
much she cared now! 


(To be continued.) 
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COPERNICUS. 


fPoPERNIcUS, 


f=) HE Mountain church of Frauenburg 


Hath many a narrow bed, 

Where the oaken cross points upward, 
And peasants weep their dead ;— 

Stand we beside yon graven stone, 
And veil the reverent brow, 

And muse upon the mighty one 
Whose body lies below. 

Earth lay in darkness;—like a star 
He rose upon the night, 

And outlines of the things that are, 
Shone dimly by his light. 

How dreamy seems the world’s wild youth 
To us of elder time, 

Familiar with God’s stedfast truth, 
So simple—so sublime ! 

He first it was, whose piercing eye 
Through the thick midnight saw, 

In endless changes, Unity, 
And in confusion, Law. 

Though other hands unwound the clue 
To realms of clearer day, 

All honour to the first is due 

Who pointed them the way. 


He moved through life, as one who hears 
And answers frem within, 

Faint music from celestial spheres 
Through Earth’s discordant din. 

Well might he stand with brows inclined, 
In silence and apart,— 

A thought of the Creator’s mind 
Had passed into his heart! 

What nights of happy toil were his, 
Toil that itself repays, 

Scanning creation’s mysteries 
With no irreverent gaze! 

Oh, hour of hours, when first he seemed 
To grasp the truth, long sought, 

And the solitudes of starlight teemed 
With multitudinous thought ! 

Strange is the destiny of life, 
Wondrous is fame’s behest, 

Passing the labour and the strife— 
Crowning the time of rest ! 

Long years of lonely watching o’er, 
There came at last the hour, 

When to the dying sage they bore 
The record of his power. 

They would have kneeled around the place 
Where, pale and faint, he lay, 

But, silent, with unaltered face, 
He motioned them away; 

Karth’s greatness vanished there, as snow 
Melts from the summer sod— 

His soul had done with time, and now 

Stood face to face with God! 
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/ 

/ URING the last 
quarter of the 
seventeenth 
century there is 
one figure that 
towers a head 
and shoulders 
above the litte- 
rateurs of the 
time, and that 
isJohn Dryden. 
Though some 
of his finest 
efforts were po- 
litical and re- 
ligious satires, 
the point of which may not be apparent at the 
present day, all readers must acknowledge the 
unequalled vigour and trenchant power of such 

ms as “Absalom and Achitophel,” “The 

ind and the Panther,” and “Religio Laici.” 

His genius did not spring into maturity in early 
youth, like so many of the masters of English 
verse, but it was a plant of slow growth, and was 
the result of varied reading and deep study. As 
a satirist he was unrivalled in English literature, 
and not less as a reasoner in verse. What can 
be finer than his two Odes of St. Cecilia’s Day, 
while the eloquence and fervour of one of them, 
his well-known “Alexander’s Feast,”* is like 
the tones of a trumpet stirring all hearts with 
enthusiasm? A contemporary of Milton, he 
was the first to acknowledge the greatness of 
the poet whom Wordsworth calls in his 
“Excursion,” “that mighty orb of song, the 
divine Milton.” 

Dryden also recognised in Shakespeare the 
first of English dramatists, thus establishing his 
claim to be considered a master of literary criti- 
cism, in which department he held a position as 
far above a rival as Dr. Johnson at a later time. 
Dryden’s successor, Pope, as “ Monarch of Par- 
nassus,” more than once expresses himself in a 
depreciatory manner of Shakespeare and Milton, 
those two mightiest names in English, and 
indeed any literature. “It is mighty simple, 
in Rome,” says Pope, “to write a play now, 
professedly in Shakespeare’s style, that is— 
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* When Dryden engaged himself in the composition 
of those imitations of Boccaccio and Chaucer, which 
have been since called ‘‘ The Fables,” he entered into 
an agreement with his publisher, Tonson, to furnish 
ten thousand lines for two hundred and fifty guineas 
and, to make up the full number, he gave the book- 
aac the “ Epistle to his Cousin,” and his “Alexander’s 

east, 


rofessedly in the style of a bad age.” Of 
Milton, the bard of Twickenham had an 
equally bad opinion, which we cannot but 
attribute to jealousy. Pope’s great admirer, 
Byron, entertained an equally poor opinion of 
these eminent writers, which, no doubt, he im- 
bibed from his idol. Thus we find him writing 
to Mr. Murray, on the 14th July, 1821, touching 
his only play of “‘Sardanapalus,” then completed 
and forwarded to his publisher:—“ My object 
has been to dramatise, like the Greeks (a modest 
phrase), striking passages of history, as they did 
of history and mythology. You will find all this 
very unlike Shakespeare, and so much the better, 
in one sense, for I look upon him to be the worst 
of models, though the most extraordinary of 
writers. It has been my object to be as simple 
and severe as Alfieri, and I have broken down 
the poetry as nearly as I could to common 
language.” 

Again, in a letter to Mr. Bowles, “Strictures 
on Pope,” dated 7th February, 1821, he says, in 
derision of the writer’s expression of ‘“invari- 
able principles of poetry” :—‘‘ These ‘ principles’ 
mean nothing more than the predilections of a 
particular age; and every age has its own and 
differs from its predecessor. It isnow Homer, 
and now Virgil; once Dryden, and since Walter 
Scott; now Corneille, and now Racine; now 
Orebillon, now Voltaire. The Homerists and 
Virgilians in France disputed for half a century. 
Not fifty years ago the Italians neglected Dante 
—Bettinelli reproved Monti for reading ‘ that 
barbarian ’—at present they adore him. Shakes- 
peare and Milton have had their rise, and they 
will have their decline. Already they have more 
than once fluctuated, as must be the case with 
all the dramatists and poets of a living language. 
This does not depend upon their merits, but 
upon the ordinary vicissitudes of human 
opinions.” Again Byron writes to Moore, on 
3rd May, 1821, “ As to Pope, I have always re- 
garded him as the greatest name in our poetry. 
Depend upon it, the rest are barbarians. He is 
a Greek temple, with a Gothic cathedral on one 
hand, and a Turkish mosque, and all sorts of 
fantastic pagodas and conventicles about him. 
You may call Shakespeare and Milton pyramids, 
if you please, but I prefer the temple of ‘Theseus, 
or the Parthenon, to a mountain of burnt brick- 
work.” 

No one reads Dryden’s plays now, for they 
were as gross as the taste of the age demanded, 
and his genius is not displayed at its best in 
them; but the prologues and epilogues which he 
wrote to them and to the plays of other authors, 
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are admirable specimens of such literature, and 
display abundant wit, and that talent for smooth 
and vigorous versification for which he is un- 
surpassed.* Dryden’s was an age remarkable 
for writers possessing these gifts, and M. 
Taine, in his ‘* History of English Literature,” 
calls the period immediately succeeding the 
Restoration of Charles II., when Dryden was 
pre-eminent, the ‘Classic Age.” Besides such 
court poetasters and wits as the profligate 
Rochester, Dorset, Etheredge, and Sedley, there 
were the dramatists, Congreve, Wycherley, 
Otway, Southern, and others less celebrated, 
and the immortal author of “ Hudibras,” whose 
humour delighted his generation, but did not 
prevent him from dying in want. As Samuel 
Wesley says:— 


‘While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give. 
See him, when starved to death and turned to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 
The poet's fate is here in emblem shown: 
He asked for bread and he received a stone.” 


Notwithstanding this galaxy of talent, in the 
years preceding the Revolution of 1688, many 
will be inclined to claim the distinctive title 
of ‘‘Classic,” for the age of Ben Jonson and 
Shakespeare, while others will put in a word for 
the writers of Anne’s reign,—Addison, with his 
wit couched like Chaucer, in English, ‘“ pure 
and undefiled;” Pope, the most polished and 
brilliant of poets; Sterne, master of humour; 
Swift, in satire and political sarcasms unsur- 
passed even by Dryden; and such novelists as 
Richardson, Smollett, and Fielding, coarse if 
you will, but brimming over, especially the two 
latter, with originality and power—when these 
names are brought up, the great difficulty of 
deciding the claim adjudicated so confidently by 
M. Taine, becomes apparent. 

But the era of Johnson and of Goldsmith 
may also be considered classic, though the 
eminent French Academician has nothing but 
contempt for the former, of whose essays he 
says, in his ‘“ History of English Literature,”— 
“It is because they are dull and insipid for 
Frenchmen, that they suit the taste of an 
Englishman. We understand now why the 
English take for a favourite the respectable, the 
tiresome Dr. Johnson.” Surely a professed 
critic, like M. Taine, had he read the “ Lives of 
the Poets,” or ‘* Boswell’s Life,” would never 
have formed so low an opinion of the great 
master of criticism, the man to whom, in a 
scarcely less degree than Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Dryden, and Addison, we owe the classical 


* See the Globe edition of Dryden’s works, published 
by Macmillan, which combines, in a cheap form, all 
the poet’s important works, exclusive of his ‘‘ Virgil,” 
and includes the prologues referred to above. 
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polish and correctness of that mother tongue, 
which will, doubtless, in the near future, be the 
chief language of civilised nations. 

Again, we doubt if any age or country has 
produced such a marvellous display of poetic 
talent as marked the early years of the present 
century in England. Burns, that wayward 
child of genius, expired in 1796, at the age of 
36, the apostle, as it were, of the new cultus; and 
another, even more premature, loss of a most 
promising genius was that of Kirke White, who 
died in 1806, at the age of 21: 


“ Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away, 

Which else had sounded an immortal day. 
Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science self destroyed her favourite son.”’ 


But notwithstanding these losses, what age in 
the history of this or any other country can 
rival the decade in which Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Moore, Campbell, 
Shelley, and Keats, besides many minor lights, 
gave to the world so wondrous a collection of 
immortal verse! Referring again to the early 
death of Burns and Kirke White, one is struck 
by the same characteristic of genius in many of 
the names famous in literature. Churchill, 
who flourished in the time of Johnson, whose 
pre-eminence he sought to shake, died at the 
age of 34; but who now reads the works of the 
satirist who wrote the ‘‘ Rosciad,” which first 
brought him into. notice, the ‘ Prophecy of 
Famine,” “ The Conference,” and other pro- 
ductions dealing with party politics, and which 
have thus only an ephemeral fame? Byron 
visited his grave, and says:— 


“T stood beside the grave of him who blazed 
The comet of a season, and I saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
With not the less of sorrow and of awe 
On that neglected turf and quiet stone 
With name no clearer than the name unknown 
Which lay unread around it.” 


The author of “Childe Harold” philoso- 
phises on the ignorance of the sexton as to the 
history of the denizen of this neglected tomb:— 


“T believe the man of whom 
You wot, who lies in this selected tomb, 
Was a most famous writer in his day; 
And therefore travellers step from out their way 
To pay him honour—and myself, whatever 
Your honour pleases.” 


The lives of poets are replete with instances of 
extraordinary precocity, and, alas! with instances 
where death cut short a promising career. Cowley 
wrote his “ Pyramus and Thisbe” when only 
ten years of age; Chatterton—*“ the marvellous 
boy, who perished in his pride”—was the same 
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age when he composed his “ Day of Judgment;” 
and Pope’s “Ode to Solitude” was written at 
the age of twelve. Milton penned his “ Para- 
phrases for the Psalms” when only fifteen; 
Shelley wrote that wonderful poem of “ Queen 
Mab” at the age of eighteen; and Keats his 
masterpiece, “ Endymion,” when twenty-one. 
But the early deaths of some of these great 
poets, whose works are the glory of our language, 
offer painful reflections to those who have enjoyed 
the solace of their pages. Chatterton, who re- 
ceived only half-a-guinea for “Consuliad,” a 
poem of 250 lines, and a like sum from Hamilton 
for sixteen songs, died when a boy of eighteen 
by his own hand; driven by want, though too 
proud .to accept of a dinner from his landlady, 
who marked his half-starved look, he put an end 
to his existence by a dose of poison. Burns, 
whom Thomas Campbell, in his “Ode to the 
Memory of the Poet,” described as “ high-chief 
of Scottish song,” and of whom he spoke as 
“the Shakespeare of Scotland, a lesser diamond, 
but still a genuine one,” died at the age of thirty- 
seven. Byron was a year yeunger at his death; 
and Shelley was drowned near Leghorn at the 
age of thirty, having in his brief life given to 
the world such immortal works as “ Alastor; or 
the Spirit of Solitude,” “Queen Mab,” and 
“Prometheus Unbound,” poems of “Dreamland,” 
and the “Skylark” and “Sensitive Plant,” 
which shows that he was also a lover of nature, 
and the “ Adonais,” that exquisite elegy to his 
friend Keats. On the recovery of his body from 
the waves, at his special desire, often expressed 
to his friend Byron, it was burnt on the 
sea-shore, near the Pyramid of Caius Cestus. 
To all these great spirits, a glorious triad of 
poets, it was denied that they should find a 
resting-place in what Wordsworth calls “ that 
awful pile,” when, writing of Reynolds, the 
greatest of English portrait-painters, he says 
that he, 


“’*Mid our country's noblest dead 
In the last sanctity of fame is laid.’ 


Like Shelley, in the possession of precocious 
genius, and in the early death which robbed the 
world of so much promise, were the genius and 
fate of Keats. Keats’ death, which was due to 
consumption, was accelerated by a severe article 
in the Quarterly. On this, Byron wrote to 
Shelley, Keats’ admirer and friend: “Poor 
fellow! though with such inordinate self-love 
he would probably have not been very happy. 
I read the review of ‘Endymion’ in the 
Quarterly. lt was severe, but surely not so 
severe as many reviews in that and other journals 
upon others. I recollect the effect on me of the 


Edinburgh on my first poem—it was rage, and 
resistance, and redress—but no despondency or 
despair. 


I grant that those are not amiable 
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feelings; but in this world of bustle and broil, 
and especially in the career of writing, a man 
should calculate upon his powers of resistance 
before he goes into the arena.” 

Differing from his two gifted contemporaries, 
Byron and Shelley,* Keats (like Gay, Pope, and 
Gray) was of plebeian origin; but, as his friend 
Leigh Hunt says, he possessed “ the two highest 
qualities of a poet in the highest degree—sensi- 
bility and imagination.” He displayed both 
these gifts in his ‘‘ Endymion,” written at the 
age of twenty-one; and in “ Lamia,” his last, 
and probably his best work, published when he 
was twenty-four, a few months before his death, 
which took place at Rome, in February, 1821, 
only some nineteen months before Shelley found 
a burial-place in the same spot. In regarding 
these untimely deaths, one is reminded of that 
passage in Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” wherein 
the poet paraphrases the saying of the ancient 
sage, “that those die early whom the gods 
love ”:— 

“The good die first; 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.”’ 


Another child of genius who found an early 
grave was Edgar Allan Poe, whose weird poem, 
“The Raven,” like Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt,” 
has struck a sympathetic chord in many bosoms. 
The list may be extended by the name of Gold- 
smith, who died at the age of forty-five; and 
William Falconer, the author of the “ Ship- 
wreck,” an admirable and striking poem of the 
dangers of the sea, in which, when voyaging 
round the Cape in His Majesty’s ship “ Aurora,” 
he was doomed to find a grave at the age of 
thirty-nine. 

Scarcely less happy in their lives, or more 
fortunate in their deaths, than these men of 
letters, were the great musicians. Beethoven’s 

* Coleridge says in his ‘ Table Talk’’ (vol. ii. p, 90, 
par. 5025): “Shelley’s estimate of Byron’s character 
also appears in the preface to his poem of ‘Juliet 
and Maddalo,’ under the fictitious name of Count 
Maddalo: ‘He is a person of the most consummate 
genius, and capable, if he would direct his energies to 
such an end, of becoming the redeemer of his degraded 
country. But it is his weakness to be proud ; he derives, 
from a comparison of his own extraordinary mind with 
the dwarfish intellects that surround him, an intense 
apprehension of the nothingness of human life. His 
passions and his powers are incomparably greater than 
those of other men; and instead of the latter having 
been employed in curbing the former, they have mutu- 
ally lent each other strength. His ambition preys upon 
itself for want of objects which it can consider worth 
of attention. I say that Maddalo is proud, because 
can find no other word to express the concentrated and 
impatient feelings which consume him ; but it is on his 
own hopes and affections only that he seems to trample. 
for in social life no human being can be more gentle, 

atient, and unassuming than Maddalo. He is cheerful, 

rank, and witty. His more serious conversation is a 
sort of intoxication. He has travelled much; and there 
is an inexpressible charm in his relation of his adven- 
tures in different countries.’ ” 
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deafness, a dreadful affliction to one whose ear 
was the medium by which the emanations of his 
mind were given to the world, embittered his 
life. Schumann died insane; and Schubert, who 
lived in poverty and obscurity all his life, 
pathetically says: “ My works are the children 


of my intellect and sorrow; and those seemed 
to delight the world most which my intellect 


alone had created.” Mozart was more unlucky 
than unhappy, though in his early youth he 
suffered cruel treatment at the hands of the 
Bishop of Salzburg. 


(To be continued.) 
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PAPER IY. 


THe GREEK REGAL SERIES. 





N the last paper we reviewed 
the Grecian (silver) coin- 
age during about one 
thousand years from the 
earliest period to the time 
of Alexander the Great. 

In so doing, however, 
we confined our attention 
to coins struck by the 
Republics and Free Cities, 
and bearing only religious 
and national emblems—on 
which account they are 

called autonomous. The religious feeling 

amongst the Greeks with respect to their coinage 
was exceedingly strong, and for many ages no 
monarch, however rich or powerful, ventured to 
place his own portrait on the national coinage. 

We have now to trace the origin and gradual 
growth of Regal coinages—?.e., those impressed 
with the name or portrait of reigning 
sovereigns. These were at first placed on the 
coins in addition to the old types, and after- 
wards in some cases supplanted them altogether. 

In a brief review of this branch of the art 
we shall chiefly have to consider— 








I.—The Macedonian coinage previous to the 
life and conquests of Alexander. 

[1.—That of this great monarch, and of the 
kingdoms into which his empire was divided, 
more especially those of Egypt and Syria. 

[11.—The twofold Persian or Parthian series 
after the revolt of that nation under the Arsa- 
cide followed by the Sassanian dynasty. 

IV.—The coinage of Bactria and North- 
Western India, which is in some respects the 
most interesting of all. 


1.—TuHe Earty MACEDONIAN COINAGE. 


It is probable that coined money was struck 
in Macedon from a very early period, more 





especially since Caramus, the first king of whom 
we have any record, was the brother of Phidon, 
king of Argos, who has been already spoken of. 
Alexander I. whose reign extended from 500 to 
460 B.C., is the first prince whom we know 
certainly to have placed his name on the coinage. 
These coins have “Alexandro” (to Alexander) 
round the square punch- mark on one side, and on 
the ether a horse and youthful warrior bearing 
two spears. This was a principal type on the 
early Macedonian coinage, and may perhaps have 
been adopted by Alexander on account of his 
being the first Macedonian prince who was 
allowed to compete at the Olympian Games. 

It may here be noted in passing that a recent 
discovery has been made of some coins very 
similar in character to those just spoken of, and 
bearing the inscription, “Getas, King of the 
Edoneans.” He appears to have governed that 
part of Thrace situated about Philippi, and 
which was rich in mines both of gold and silver. 
He may possibly have been a contemporary of 
Alexander I. In any case, he seems to be the 
first prince whose coins are extant, who thus 
boldly styles himself “ king ’’ upon them. 

Passing over one hundred years we come to 
the reign of Philip IJ. b.c. 359—336. This 
monarch formed plans of universal conquest 
which were left to his son to carry out. Soon 
after his accession he took possession of the 
district formerly occupied by the Edoneans. 
Planting a strong colony there, which he named 
Philippi, after himself, he worked the gold 
mines so vigorously as to draw from them a 
yearly revenue of almost incredible amount, 
probably not less than £250,000. This rich 
and powerful monarch issued the first great gold 
coinage of Europe, and so abundant was it, that 
his gold staters, called ‘“ Philips,” circulated 
everywhere, and ultimately found their way to 
the remotest parts, our own country included, 
which was unknown to the Romans for 200 
years afterwards. Here they were barbarously 
imitated by our British princes, though the 
weight and purity of the coins was scrupulously 
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maintained. These staters had on the obverse 
the laureated head of Apollo, and on the reverse 
the inscription, “ Of Philip,” together with the 
biga, or two-horse chariot, in allusion to his 
victories at the Olympic Games. 

II.—CornaGes OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT— 
Egypt, Syria, &c. Philip IL. was succeeded 
on the throne of Macedon B.c. 336 by his still 
more celebrated son, Alexander I1I.—the Great. 
It would be impossible here to enter into the vie- 
torious career of this great conqueror, however 
attractive it might prove. As Mr. Humphreys 
observes: “ The great story of the conquests of the 
Macedonian hero, not only formed the delight 
of the after ages of Greece, and then of Rome, 
but passed into the middle ages as the subject of 
one of the most popular romances of that period; 
the story of the siege of Troy, and that of the 
conquests of Alexander, being among the most. 
attractive of these tales of chivalry, which 
formed the light reading of the age of the 
Crusades. The ‘ Romance of Alexander,’ as it 
is called, of course became in the middle ages 
an incongruous jumble of miracles, and magi- 
cians, errant knights, and enchanted castles—yet 
all founded, with more or less accuracy, on the 
great Macedonian conquests.” 

Alexander issued an immense coinage both in 
Europe and Asia, specimens of which are still 
abundant. There can also be little doubt that 
the Persian darics were now converted wholesale 
into Macedonian staters which may account for 
the great scarcity of the former, though they 
must at one time have existed in countless 
numbers. Many numismatists are of opinion 
that the well-known head with the lion’s 
skin on the silver coins of this reign is 
not so much a representation of Hercules, as a 
portrait of Alexander himself. If so, it is a 
decided step in advance, though introduced 
under a disguise. The sitting figure on the 
reverse is Jupiter with the eagle, together with 
the inscription ‘‘ Of Alexander.” 

We now come to the coinages of the kingdoms 
into which the Macedonian empire was broken 
up, and more especially those of Egypt and 
Syria. Even Alexander had not ventured, at 
any rate openly and avowedly, to place his own 
portrait on the coins issued by him. But the 
feeling of reverence for the ancient faiths and 
deities was on the wane, and “a band of 
military princes no longer hesitated to displace 
the effigies of the gods from the national coin- 
ages and substitute their own, though at first 
always under some pretence of deification. 
Lysimachus as a descendant of Bacchus, 


Seleucus of Apollo, &c., and their portraits 
were represented clothed in the attributes of 
those deities.” 

Coinage of Egypt.—Ptolemy Soter or Lagus, 
king of Egypt, was perhaps the first who openly 
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placed his own portrait on the coinage. He was 
a favourite companion of Alexander—if indeed 
he was not his brother —and took no incon- 
siderable part in his campaigns. 

After Alexander’s death he succeeded to the 
throne of Egypt and became the founder of a 
dynasty which lasted three hundred years to the 
death of Cleopatra, B.c. 30. 

The coins of this series have generally the 
portrait of the reigning monarch on the obverse, 
and on the reverse the well-knowr Ptolemaic 
eagle with the inscription, “ Of King Ptolemy” 
There are some fine examples in this series, 
more especially during the reign of Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus; but from about 200 B.c., the 
power of Egypt rapidly declined, and the 
coinage ultimately became very poor. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to identify the coins of the later 
Ptolemies, as they have few distinguishing marks. 

Coinage of Syria.—Turning now to the 
Syrian coinages of the Seleucide, we find a 
remarkably fine series; the individual coins of 
which can for the most part be easily attributed 
to the various reigns. The Seleucidw reigned 
over the chief part of the eastern portion of 
Alexander’s conquests from B.¢. 312 to 65, when 
Syria was declared a Roman province by Pompey. 
The founder of this dynasty was Seleucus 
Nicator, or the Conqueror, one of the most 
celebrated of Alexander’s generals. Several 
types were issued by him, though it does not 
appear that he avowedly adopted his own por- 
trait. This step, however, was taken by his 
successor, Antiochus J., Soter, 282—261 B.c. 
On some of his coins there is on the obverse the 
head of this prince very finely executed, and on 
the reverse Apollo seated, with the inscription, 
* Of King Antiochus.” 

Antiochus [I1.the Great, reigned 223-187 B.C. 
Some of his coins are splendidly executed, and 
they are remarkable as being the first of this 
series upon which dates are found. His 
dominions were vast, and he even endeavoured 
to recover Parthia and Bactria; but the latter 
part of his reign was unfortunate, and he was 
utterly routed by the Romans in the decisive 
battle of Magnesia, B.c. 190. 

The only other point in connection with the 
Syrian coinage which we need notice is the 
adoption of high-sounding titles by successive 
sovereigns. Thus Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, 
who attempted to Grecianise the Jews, styles 
himself “ The Illustrious and Victorious God.” 
Later on, Tryphon adopted the title Autocrator, 
being the Greek equivalent for Imperator or 
Emperor. The Syrian monarchy, like that of 
Egypt, was ultimately upset by the over- 
mastering power of Rome. 


IlJ.—TuHe Perstan ComnaGe. 
We have here to consider, firstly, that issued by 
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the Arsacide. In the reign of Antiochus II. of 
Syria, a successful rebellion arose in Parthia 
under the leadership of Arsaces. He founded a 
dynasty which continued for nearly five hundred 
years, from B.C. 250 to A.D. 226, when in its turn 
} it was overthrown by Ardshir, grandson of Sassan. 
+ The coins of the Arsacide, as might be expected, 
are not so well executed as those of Syria, but 
} are in some respects more interesting by reason 
} of their unusually full inscriptions. It is also 
well worthy of observation that both the types 
and language adopted on these coinages are 
jinvariably Greek, and prove how strong a hold 
Grecian civilisation had taken in these distant 
iprovinces. It is also somewhat amusing to 
} watch the gradual growth of kingly or national 
jarrogance manifested in this coinage. Thus 
) Arsaces I. simply styles himself “ King Arsaces”; 
ito this his successor, Arsaces IT. (Tiridates), adds 
ithe title “Great”; while Arsaces XII. (Phraates 
‘III. surnamed Theos), about 70—55 B.c., has 
jon a single coin the fulsome inscription, “ King 
jof Kings, the Great, the Just, the Beneficent, 
the [Illustriously Born, the Lover of the 
*Greecks.” 

) The coins of Arsaces XIV. (Orodes I.) 55—37 
bs.c. are rather good. It was in his reign that 
tthe Roman army under Crassus sustained so 
terrible a defeat; after which Orodes overran 
sSyria and Cilicia, till he in turn was repulsed by 
ithe troops of Mark Antony under the leadership 
sof Ventidius. There is no need to dwell further 
upon this coinage—as usual, it becomes poor and 
seven barbarous towards the close. 

Coinage of the Sassanide.—This, though 
mo longer Greek, is usually included in the Greek 
Regal series. Ardishir or Ardshir, called Arta- 
ixerxes by the Romans, founded the second 
)Parthian dynasty, A.D. 226—651. This was a 
ikind of national uprising including the re- 
jestablishment of the ancient religion—a fact 
which is unmistakably shown in the coinage. 

} Neither types nor inscriptions are any longer 
‘Greek, and the favourite emblem is that of the 
Hlaming altar, symbolising the ancient fire- 
sworship, now completely restored. The son of 
sArdshir who succeeded his father was the cele- 
brated Sapor, A.D. 240—273, who defeated the 
‘Roman army near Edessa, and took prisoner 
ithe Emperor Vespasian, who died in captivity. 
apor II., 310—381 A.D., a vigorous prince, 
Mssued a large coinage and recovered the terri- 
stories taken by the Romans from his grand- 
father. 

| During the last hundred and fifty years of this 
dynasty the coins became more and more de- 
based, and it seems strange that even such 
monarchs as Kobad and Chosroes [. and II. 
should not have paid more attention to it. 

| The Sassanian power was finally destroyed by 
the Saracens, A.D. 651. 
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Bactria AND NORTH- 
WESTERN INDIA. 
It only remains to take a review of the lately 
discovered Greek coinage of Bactria and the 


IV.—CoInNAGE OF 


Punjaub. These coins, as before said, are, in 
some respects, the most interesting of all, as 
they furnish us with an account of, at least, four 
separate dynasties of ruiers in these regions, 
which were previously unknown. 

They also help us to recover a lost language, 
as many of the inscriptions are bi-lingual, 
having on one side the Indian language, then 
spoken in these regions, with a Greek rendering 
of it on the other. 

It is universally known that Alexander 
advanced far into Central Asia; but we do not 
perhaps, always realise the extent of his con- 
quests. Yet his dominions extended northward 
to the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, now called 
Jihon and Sihon, embracing Bokhara, Samar- 
kand, and Merv; and eastwards in India to the 
Hyphasis, now the Ghara, comprising Sinde and 
the Punjaub. After the death of Alexander, 
the greater part of these countries was contained 
in the Syrian Empire of Seleucus Nicator, 
though he was compelled to abandon a portion 
of the Punjaub. After the accession of 
Antiochus IT., Diodotus, satrap of Bactria, asserted 
his independence, about B.C. 260, and as Parthia 
revolted soon afterwards, all these countries were 
lost to the Seleucide. 

1. Forone hundred and forty years, from 260 
to 120 B.c., the Bactrian kingdom was governed 
by Greek princes, but the coins gradually be- 
came less Greek and more Indian in character, 
till at last the Greek inscriptions are almost 
illegible. 

2. This kingdom was overturned, B.C. 120, by 
a Tartar invasion, led by Azes and Manes, which 
quite extinguished what was left of Greek 
authority in Bactria. But the invaders struck 
coins copied from those they found in circula- 
tion, and bearing Greek inscriptions. 

3. The Kadphises dynasty followed, B.c. 50 to 
A.D. 50, and issued the first gold coinage in 
these parts. These princes were apparently 
Scythian, and there is now no trace of Greek 
left in the coinage except an almost illegible 
inscription. Buddhist symbols also are now 
numerous. 

4. Another Scythian line of princes, from 
100 to 200 A.D., was founded by Kanorkis. 
Their coins are remarkable from the fact that 
the Indian inscription is wanting; only Greek is 
employed, though the letters are so debased that 
it is very difficult to read them. 

After this dynasty, the coin in these regions 
becomes altogether Asiatic, and can no longer 
be considered as belonging, even remotely, to 
the Greek Regal series. 

There are many other coinages belonging to 
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this class which we have omitted, such*as those 
of Sarmatia, Peonia, Caria, Cyprus, and 
Heraclea. 

Following these again are those of Epirus, 


A COUNTRY TOWN. 


Illyria, Bithynia, Pergamos, Cappadocia, &c. 
There is also a long series belonging to Pontus 
and the Cimmerian Bosphorus, but of all these 
the mere mention must suffice. 





S there any quainter sight in 
“Merrie England ” than market 
day in a small country town? I 
think not. The simple scene 
seems to carry our minds instantly 

back to the past, when the habits of 

men and women were far less affected 
than they are to-day—-to the age of 
longevity and sweet content, an age in 
which everyone was supposed to be satis- 
fied with his or her lot in life, cheerfully following 
the plough, or contesting in amicable rivalry who 
should make the best cheese for the local fair, 
and never dreaming for one moment of quitting 
the “sweet, smiling village ” of their birth,— 
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“Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting Summer’s ling’ring blooms delayed.” 


There can be no doubt, however, that market 
days will all too soon be numbered with the quaint 
scenes of bygone English life, because of the 
intrusion of railways, those modern ruthless 
invaders, who, on public holidays, deluge all our 
private nooks and lovely dells with the unedu- 
cated million, whose loud laughter and foolish 
jokes seem such a profanation, on the tops of the 
heather-clad hills, or by the babbling side of 
some silvery stream. 

With the extraordinary facilities in the present 
day for the rapid conveyance of goods from even 
the most remote country districts, the modern 
farmer is enabled to sell his milk at a good 
paying price to the proprietors of what are 
technically called, in our large towns, “ milk- 
walks,” thus doing away altogether with the 
necessity of his either making butter or cheese. 
This newly-developed trade of the farmer’s is 
rapidly on the increase, and the number of milk- 
cans which are daily conveyed from small country 
stations is—to use a favourite expression of the 
immortal Samuel Johnson—“ something pro- 
digious.” The farmer benefits by this system, 
inasmuch as he receives his cheque every month, 
the amount of which seldom varies; whereas, 
if he made cheese he would be obliged to keep 
the same on hand a considerable time before it 
became marketable, besides running the twofold 
risk of either having it spoiled through the care- 
lessness of an inexperienced dairymaid, or being 
compelled to sell, in view of coming rent-day, 


A fouNTRY J own. 


when prices were perhaps somewhat low, owing 
to our enterprising cousins across the “fishpond ” 
glutting our isle with their produce. The 
generality of the farmers of to-day, therefore, 
have but little to bring to market for sale, and 
as the modern tradesman takes what they require 
to their very doors, in the shape of meat or 
groceries, coming to market is simply so much 
waste of time and money. 

Old customs, however, die exceedingly hard in 
the country, and many of the old-fashioned 
school doggedly refuse to fall in with new-fangled 
notions. 

Let us hasten, therefore, to take a mental 
photograph of this pretty rural scene, before it is 
altogether a thing of the past. 

The town, which I have focussed with my 
“ocular lens,” is situated in the Midlands, con- 
tains about 5,000 inhabitants, and is the nucleus 
of a highly-important agricultural district. It 
is, moreover, consecrated for ever by the peni- 
tential tears of the great and good Dr. Johnson. 
But of this later on. 

It is an old-fashioned, quiet, little town, the 
streets of which, save on market day, seem to 
be under the influence of Somnus. ‘The repose 
of the middle ages overshadows, as it were, its 
quaintly-gabled, red-tiled buildings. 

But, come to the market-place. 

The time is twelve o’clock, and the market is, 
in popular phraseology, “in full swing.” Stalls 
are set out in long rows, with their burdens 
neatly arranged for sale. Trains have all the 
morning been bringing in some scores of farmers’ 
wives from the neighbouring villages, with huge 
baskets heavily laden with butter and eggs, 
damsons and apples, mushrooms and _black- 
berries. Others, in strange-coloured, antiquated 
costumes, who live in remoter districts, have 
been jogging in from all directions in heavy 
spring-carts of all shapes and sizes, filling the 
public-house yards with the same, and finding 
the ostlers plenty of work. 

The various shopkeepers have entered into a 
spirited competition, by placarding their windows 
with attractive posters, and displaying their 
respective goods in as conspicuous and tempting 
a manner as possible. 

The whole market-place is full of activity and 
noise. Babel of old could never have outdone 
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it for confusion of tongues. Two rival fish- 
mongers, each possessing stentorian lungs, are 
sparring away to the full pitch of their voices. 
A large feathered party, consisting of geese, 
ducks, and fowls, are objecting in loud gabbles 
and piercing quacks to being handled so roughly 
by ruthless buyers. Five or six noisy potsellers 
are testing the strength of their respective wares 
by striking them briskly on large tin trays, 
which every now and then ends in a crash. 

Some wandering bards, whose profession, 
judging from their dejected countenances and 
ill-clad appearance, is not a very lucrative one, 
are shrieking in hideous notes the latest penny 
song, setting forth the glorious deeds of some 
modern Jack Sheppard, quite sufficient to drive 
anyone with half an ear for music frantic; while 
an active proprietor of a dog and monkey exhi- 
bition close by is turning a squeaking, soul- 
distracting barrel organ with one hand, and 
striking with herculean force a large frying 
kettle with the other. 

Jolly, corpulent publicans, on all sides, are 
ringing large handbells at the doors of their 
Elizabethan hostelries, calling the public—not 
to prayers—but beefsteaks and onions. The 
bars and taprooms of innumerable “ Red Lions” 
and “ Black Swans” are already crowded with 
portly, red-faced sons of the turf, who are dis- 
cussing, with animated countenances and great 
warmth of expression, over their pewter pint 
mugs of home-brewed beer, the burning political 
questions of the day. One John Bull, who is 
receipting a bill, and who has spelt his name 
wrongly, on being informed of his error by his 
more scholarly companion, inquires, with wrath- 
ful indignation, ‘‘ Who can spell with a pen like 
that?” Whereupon, the host is immediately 
rung for. 

Boys are shouting, as only newspaper boys 
can shout, the local 7%mes, which is edited, 
printed, and published, all by one set of brains. 
At the Butter Cross the fair sex are sustaining 
their ancient reputation of being rapid chatterers. 
Butter buyers from the busy hives of the Potteries 
are haggling and bantering about the price with 
the obdurate sellers. Some old garrulous women 
are enjoying the latest local scandal, in the telling 
and hearing of which their faces go through 
multitudinous contortions. Young farmers, of 
iron limbs and rare muscular strength, are making 
love in their simple way to rosy-cheeked farmers’ 
daughters, whose complexions are as clear as the 
butter wrapped so neatly in dock-leaves in their 
baskets. 

A large, motley crowd have gathered round 
the booth of a Cheap Jack, where anything can 
be purchased, from a halfpenny cake of blacking 
to a large silver watch, warranted to be jewelled 
in eight holes. He is delighting them with his 
racy anecdotes, the bon-mot of which once 
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grasped by their hazy brains, lights up their 
homely countenances. What if the jokes are 
hackneyed ? these simple folks have never heard 
them before, since they so seldom read a book, 
save their old family, brass-headed Bible, whose 
thumbed pages their great grandfathers and 
grandmothers conned over years ago. 

Yonder, a travelling “ doctor,” duly ensconsed 
in hat and gown, and who boldly guarantees 
to cure rapidly “every ill that human flesh is 
heir to,” is telling his breathless listeners what 
“awful muffs” these country surgeons are. He 
exhibits to their wondering gaze a large collec- 
tion of crutches, which patients have gladly 
presented him on being restored, and a large 
bottle of snake-like worms which causes the 
nervous in his audience to shudder. He tells 
them unhesitatingly that his coming among 
them was not to make money, but cures. It 
was an ardent love for poor, suffering humanity 
which caused him, he said, to leave the palaces 
of the rich in Paris and in London, where his 
fame had become a household word, to come 
amongst them that day. At the close of the 
professor’s eloquent address, it takes his good 
lady all her time to exchange pills and lotions 
for silver coins duly stamped with the royal 
impress. Let us hope that if these compounds 
vile cure not these credulous yeomen’s wives, 
at least they will do them no harm. 

Before we leave this rural scene, let us turn 
back the faded page of history till we reach 
the year 1748. In this very market-place a 
memorable incident took place one market day. 
It was a remarkable, if a weak act of a very 
remarkable man—lI allude to the penance of 
Dr. Johnson, writing of which Thomas Carlyle 
said: ‘ The picture of Samuel Johnson standing 
bareheaded in the market-place, is one of the 
grandest and saddest we can paint.” 

His father, Michael Johnson, a native of 
Cubley, in Derbyshire, was a bookseller at 
Lichfield, and was in the habit of attending 
this market with books for sale; while Samuel 
spent two years under the paternal roof, when a 
young man, in learning his father’s business. 
[t was about this time that, his father being 
unwell, he requested him to attend Uttoxeter 
market with his bookstall, but in a fit of stub- 
born pride he refused to do so. Many years after, 
when fame had placed the laurel of success on 
his whitened locks, he looked back with feelings 
of the greatest contrition at this act of filial 
disobedience. 

He was on a visit at the time the penance 
took place at Miss Seward’s, Lichfield. One 
morning he slipped away from the breakfast 
table unnoticed, and took the coach to Uttoxeter, 
a distance of some eighteen miles. His friends 
were very much alarmed as his prolonged 
absence, and were not a little and agreeable 
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surprised when he stalked into the room just as 
the family were partaking of supper. The doctor 
then addressed the house in the fellowing 
manner :— 


**Madam, I beg your pardon for the abrupt- 
ness of my departure from your house this 
morning, but I was constrained to it by my 
conscience. Fifty years ago, madam, on this 
day, I committed a breach of filial piety which 
has ever since lain heavy on my mind, and has 
not till this day been expiated. My father, you 
recollect, was a bookseller, and had long been in 
the habit of attending Uttoxeter market, and 
opening a stall of his books during that day. 
Confined to his bed by indisposition, he re- 
quested me, this time fifty years ago, to visit 
the market in his place. But, madam, my 
pride prevented me from doing my duty, and I 
gave my father a refusal. To do away the 
sin of this disobedience, I, this day, went in a 
post-chaise to Uttoxeter, and going into the 
market at the time of high business, uncovered 
my head, and stood with it bare an hour before 
the stall which my father formerly used, exposed 
to the sneers of the standers-by, and the in- 
clemency of the weather—a penance by which 
I trust I have propitiated Heaven for this only 
instance of my contumely to my father.” 


The only memorial which marks this memor- 
able incident is a plaster mould fixed on an 
unsightly pump in the market-place, being 
taken from one of the bas-reliefs at the foot 
of Johnson’s monument in Lichfield. 

“It shows,”—to quote the capital description 
of the American author, Nathaniel Hawthorn, who 
came three thousand miles across the sea, in order 
to see the exact spot where the penance took 
place—“ Johnson in the market-place doing 
penance; he stands bareheaded, very sad, and woe- 
begone, with the wind and rain driving against 
him, whilst some market people and children gaze 
awe-stricken into his face, and an aged man and 
woman with clasped hands are praying for him. 
These latter personages I fancy (though in close 
proximity there are living ducks and dead 
poultry) represent the spirit of Johnson’s father 
and mother, lending what aid they can to lighten 
his half century’s burden of remorse.” 

Strange act, and supererogatory thcugh it was, 
let us not regard it as altogether superstitious or 
born of 

“ Foolish, weak regret. 
He was a great good man, whose eyes 
With tears that day were wet ; 
‘Twas a brave act to crush his pride, 
Worthy of memory yet.” 


J. Eaton FEARN. 
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HAT Mr. Emerson failed to 
perceive the divinity of 
Christ was no small failure, 
but the beauty and per- 
fection of that sinless 
character he did see. In 
an essay on history he 
wrote, ‘‘ Jesus astonishes 
and overpowers sensual 
people. They cannot unite 
Him to history, or recon- 
cile Him to themselves. As 
they come to revere their 

intuitions and aspire to live holily, their own 

piety explains every fact.”” Emerson seemed to 
stand just on the portal of that great sublime 
structure, Redemption; how strange and sad, 
both for the world and himself, that he could 
not see into it! To the law and will of God 
he was devoutly obedient; not after the 
polished-veneering style of pharisaical punctili- 
ousness, but of a deep, inner, abiding principle. 

In his “Spiritual Laws” we find these words, 

“Oh, my brothers, God exists! There isa soul 

at the centre of nature, and over the will of 

every man, so that none of us can wrong the 
universe. it has so infused its strong enchant- 





ment into nature, that we prosper when we 
accept its advice, and when we struggle to 
wound its creatures, our hands are glued to our 
sides. ‘The whole course of things goes to teach 
us faith. We need only obey.” 

Dr. Hepworth, who, when a student, was in 
daily contact with Emerson, writes, ‘ Although 
he could not preach an orthodox sermon on 
Sunday, he lived a perfectly orthodox life every 
day in the week.” Mary Clemmer, the racy 
correspondent of T'he Independent, says, “ He 
has left in written English a perfect code of 
manners—a gospel of good breeding. One reads 
and wonders at the multitude of really good 
people, who in their devotion to ‘ duty,’ live and 
die, without learning the first letter of the 
religion of gentle manners.” 

After leaving the pulpit, Mr. Emerson crossed 
the Atlantic, and, both on the continent of 
Europe and in Britain, met many of the great 
men of his time, among whom were Wellington, 
Coleridge, and the recluse, Wordsworth, who 
recited poetry to him under the classic trees of 
Rydal Mount. But the greatest of all was 


Carlyle, whom he found at Craigenputtock, 
“‘amid desolate heathery hills, where the lonely 
scholar nourished his mighty heart.” 


Here the 
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two men who were to be foremost of their age, 
wove their hearts together in bonds of unsever- 
able friendship. The rough, rugged, cynical 
Carlyle, whose mental structure was so attuned, 
that everything and everybody disturbed its 
harmony, found in the gentle, wise Emerson, the 
one harmonious chord of his soul. For forty 
years they communed across the Atlantic, 
weaving the while, with invisible threads, a solid 
cable between two nations. Carlyle, in one of his 
moods, said, “ There is but one man in America, 
Mr. Emerson.” And when, two years ago, his 
nephew, Dr. Carlyle, of the Toronto Normal 
School, went to visit him, his first question 
was, ‘‘Did you see Mr. Emerson?” On being 
answered ‘ No,” “How could you,” said he, 
“leave America without first visiting him ?” 
Before England knew her hero, Mr. Emerson 
knew him with a keen appreciation, and pub- 
lished in America Sartor Resartus, then 
rejected by the London publishers. How the 
world changes ! Now, what scrap from Carlyle’s 
pen or life, however sacred, will sacrilegious 
hands withhold from the insatiable gaze of 
mankind ! 

On Mr. Emerson’s return to his own country 
he removed his home from Boston to Concord, 
then a small town among the green hills of 
New Hampshire, the old home of the Emerson 
family. His heart must have preceded him, for 
two years before he wrote :— 


“ Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home ; 
Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face. 
To Grandeur, with his wide grimace; 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye 
To supple office low and high ; 
To crowded halls, to court and street, 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet ; 
To those who go, and those who come ; 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home. 


I am going to my own hearthstone, 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone, 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned ; 
Where arches green, the livelong day 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod 

A spot that’s sacred to thought and God.” 


However weary Mr. Emerson may have 
been of the shallows of the world, he did 
not go up to Concord to sit at ease under arches 
of green, but for solid work, to which he unre- 
mittingly devoted himself. Together with the 
essays and poetry, he wrote one hundred lectures, 
which for forty successive seasons he delivered 
in Boston, Salem, and Concord—lectures that 
thrilled New England with new life. Scholar, 
tradesman, farmer, mechanic, and housekeeper, 
all felt their inspiration. To toil he gave 


another meaning than the mere getting of bread 
He says, in a chapter on the “ Uses 


and meat. 
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of Great Men,” “The destiny of organised 
nature is amelioration, and who can tell its 


limits? It is for man to tame the chaos on 
every side while he lives, to scatter the seeds of 
science and of song, that climates, corn, animals, 
men, may be milder, and the germs of love and 
benefit may be multiplied.” Most of these 
lectures remain in manuscript. - Some are pub- 
lished in “ Representative Men” and in his 
* Miscellanies.” 3ut one cannot read in 
“ Society and Solitude” the several chapters, 
“ Civilisation,” “ Domestic Life,” “ Farming,” 
“Courage,” and “ Books,” without feeling that 
Emerson touched our toiling life all around, and 
knew the secret of making it nobler and better. 

As a speaker the charm of his manner, fine 
delivery, and eloquence, carried his sound 
practical facts home to every heart, and made 
him the most popular lecturer of his time, a time 
when platform discourse was at its best estate, 
when the best men brought their best thoughts 
to it—when it was an educator of the people, not 
as now, a mere amusement. 

As an essayist he is certainly a prince. The 
Literary World says, “ Nobody stands before 
Emerson here. He isa prose builder of solid 
thoughts laid together like blocks of granite that 
need no mortar.” Besides their solidity, their 
humanity, their beauty, they are models of con- 
densation, a prize for a nineteenth century, 
which whirls so fast, that if anyone has aught to 
say, to be heard he must be brief. Joubert 
mentions the power “to put a whole book into 
a page, a whole page into a phrase, and that 
phrase into a word.” This power belonged pre- 
eminently to Mr. Emerson. In his “ Day’s 
Ration ” he says :— 

“Why need I volumes, if one word suffice ? 

Why need I galleries, when a pupil’s draught 
After a master’s sketch fills and o’er fills 
My apprehension ?” 
And how often the reader of his essays is filled 
and o’er filled by a single sentence :— 

“Tis as easy to twist iron anchors and braid 
cannons, as to braid straw; to boil granite as to 
boil water, if you take all the steps in order.” 


There you have at once the secret of success, 
conformity to the laws. Men fail in mechanics 
because they try to twist iron anchors, and in 
morals because they try to be upright without 
taking “ all the steps in order.” Again he says: 

“The beautiful laws of time and space, once 
dislocated by our inaptitude, are holes and dens. 
If the hive be disturbed by rash and stupid 
hands, instead of honey it will yield us—bees.” 

“° Tis pitiful the things by which we are rich 
or poor—a matter of coins, coats, and carpets.” 

“ Bad times have a scientific value. They 
are occasions a good learner would not miss. 
Civil war, national bankruptcy, or revolution, 
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are more rich in the central tones than languid 
years of prosperity.” 

“No man has prosperity so high and firm but 
two or three words can dishearten it.” 

“There is no calamity which right words will 
not begin to redress.” 

His pages fairly glitter with these aphorisms, 
which are, according to Coleridge, “ he largest 
and worthiest portion of our knowledge.” 

_ The “ American Cyclopedia” states of Mr. 
Emerson, “that his style is in the nicest 
harmony with the character of his thought. It 
is eondensed almost to abruptness. Occasionally 
he purchases compression at the expense of 
clearness. The singular beauty and intense life 
and significance of his language demonstrate 
that he has not only something to say, but 
knows exactly how to say it.” 

Only that genius has its own ways, and 
makes curious compounds, one would say that 
abruptness and practical acuteness could not be 
united to an intensely poetic mind. There Mr. 
Emerson is singularly endowed. Had he never 
written a line of rhythmic verse he would most 
assuredly be pronounced a poet. Where could 
be found finer rhythm than the following ? 

“The day immeasurably long, sleeps over the 
broad hills and warm, wide fields. To have 
lived through all its sunny hours seems longevity 
enough.” 

“What angels invented these splendid orna- 
ments, these rich conveniences, this ocean of 
air above, this ocean of water beneath, this fir- 
mament of earth between, this zodiac of lights, 
this tent of dropping clouds, this striped coat of 
climates, this fourfold year?” 

“ Tt is the best sign of a great nature, that it 
opens a foreground, and like the breath of 
morning landscapes, invites us onward.” 

“Now flow amain the surges of summer’s 
beauty; dell and crag, hollow and lake, hillside 
and pine arcade, are touched with genius. Yon 
ragged cliff has a thousand faces in a thousand 
hours.” 

Not more poetic is the following, from that 
gem of poetry, “ May Day.” 


“ What fiery force the earth renews, 
The wealth of forms, the flush of hues; 
Joy, shed in rosy waves abroad, 
Flows from the heart of love, the Lord.” 


It has been said that a good prose writer 
could not write good poetry, nor a good poet 
good prose. Here genius is again supreme. 
The Saturday Review cleverly remarks, “ Mr. 
Emerson philosophised like a poet, and wrote 
poetry like a philosopher”—an epitome of the 
whole matter.” ‘May Day,” which is a fine 


illustration of picturesge uverse and subtle phi- 
losophy, would alone establish our poet ical prose 
writer among the best composers of lyrical verse. 


“The Snow Storm” is a piece of rare 

description: 

“ Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 

Arrives the snow, and driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end, 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed; all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm.”’ 


“ The Humble Bee ” brings at once before the 
reader not only the “ burly, dozing bee,” but a 
witching savour of long ago. From the middle 
and end we have two stanzas: 


“ Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours, 
Long days and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 
Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 

* ~*~ ag * 
Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher, 
Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat.” 


Many of his longer poems are adorned with 
rarest gems of thought, and blemished by 
obscurities like brooks that alternately glisten 
in the sunlight, and then are lost among reeds 
and tangled grass. He has by some one 
been compared to an AZolian harp, which now 
gives, and then waywardly withholds its music. 
Mr. Lowell, in his “ Fable for Critics,” says : 
“In the worst of his poems are mines of rich matter, 

But thrown in a heap with a crush and a clatter,” 


We go through Mr. Emerson’s poetry with the 
assurance of children who go to the forests and 
fields for flowers, and with the same result; here 
a single trillium and there a broad bank of 
anemones are sure to repay the eager quest. 

Great men and their homes do not always 
harmonise; Mr. Emerson’s was, like himself, an 
abode of “plain living and high thinking,” a 
true exponent of what he writes in “ Domestic 
Life.” His tastes were simple, his thoughts 
great, his hospitality genial and wide. While 
the green hills and forest glens, the wood-skirted 
pond, the winding Musketaquid and frowning 
Monadnock nourished his heart, the communion 
of a friend, which meant to him much more 
than the mere conventional exchange of calls 
and teas, was of far richer worth. ‘ Happy,” 
said he, “is the house that shelters a friend.” 
Mr. Alcott said of him: “ His is a faith ap- 
proaching to superstition concerning admirable 
persons, the rumour of excellence of any sort 
being like the arrival of a new gift to mankind, 
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and he the first to .proffer his recognition and 
hope. He must have taken the census of the 
admirable people of his time, numbering as 
many among his friends as most living 
Americans, while he is recognised as the represen- 
tative mind of his country, to whom distinguished 
foreigners are especially recommended when 
visiting America.” Among the many who 
came was the deep-souled Frederica Bremer, of 
whom Jcseph Cook spoke in one of his lectures 
Sas “that authoress, whose works Germany 
gathers up in thirty-four volumes.” She came 
out of the snows of Northern Europe, and one 
day found Mr. Emerson walking down the 
avenue of pines in front of his house, through 
the falling snow, to greet her.” Day after day 
they conversed on the highest themes. The last 
interview was closed by Mr. Emerson with these 
words, “ I do not wish that people should pretend 
}to know or believe more than they do know or 
‘believe. The resurrection, the continuance of 
our being, is granted; we carry the pledge of 
this in our hearts. I merely maintain that we 
cannot say in what form or what manner our 
existence will be continued.” 
There the mystic Alcott held his “ conver- 
sations,” to which Hawthorne brought his weird 
‘fancies; Thoreau, the recluse naturalist, his 
studies from nature; Channing his wide learning; 
and Mrs. Ripley, the then most learned woman 
jin New England, Mrs. Alcott, Miss Hare, and 
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Mrs. Emerson, added their charms of womanly 


nobility and grace. With these, and others of 
Mr. Emerson’s neighbours, who assembled for 
high discourse in this royal home, were to be 
found from time to time, distinguished men and 
women from both the Old World and the New, 
who brought their poetry, politics, art, religion 
and literature to this intellectual shrine. But 
they who went to this modern New England 
oracle for enlargement, enriched him. He says 
of them: “‘ High thanks I owe you, excellent 
lovers, who carry on the world for me to new 
and noble depths, and enlarge the meaning of all 
my thoughts.” 

But these scraps and fragments which we have 
gleaned, how small they seem to represent the 
legacy of this rich man! But who are his 
heritors? We are all his heritors. Whether we 
will or no, what he has written, and lived, 
must directly or indirectly come to us. His 
crisp, condensed, energetic prose must more 
and more become the admiration of readers, and 
a model for speakers and writers. His pure, 
noble, honest life, his love for man, his devotion 
to God and His laws, “his outspoken de- 
nunciations of expediency, utilitarianism and 
materialism,” furnish to orthodoxy an example 
of the higher possibilities of a life guided by the 
deeper, richer, fuller truth as it is revealed in 
Christ the Son of God. 

M. A. CAstLe. 


JN A pumMMER-ffousE, 
In Three Chapters. 
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BY E. 
CHAPTER I. 
“ COLWYN CULME.”’ 


RISTOTLE tells us that upon 
the river Hypanis there exist 





5 little creatures who only live 
| one day: those who die at 
4 eight o'clock in the morning 
4 die in their youth; and 
: those who live until five 


o'clock in the evening die 

in an advanced state of decrepitude. Whether 
i life appears as long to these small insects as it 
) does to us, we do not know; but they literally 
carry out the expression, “ going through a life- 
|time ina few hours.” We hear occasionally of 
) people who have undergone great and marked 
) changes in a very short space of time, owing to 
some wave of intense emotion which has broken 


suddenly over them, and Jeft them stranded with 





MAUGHAN, AUTHOR OF “BY THE RIVER,” ETC. 


only the marks of the struggle to show the force 
they have contended with. 

A case of this description, with features of 
unusual interest, occurred some years ago. The 
names of the persons concerned will be withheld 
for obvious reasons, but the accuracy of the 
main facts can be vouched for. 

Cornwall abounds in romantic villages; but 
there is no more picturesque bit of scenery in 
the county than Colwyn Culme and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Its few inhabitants are 
scattered sparsely over the place, in quaint 
cottages rising up at unexpected intervals, until 
you reach the village itself,—consisting of one 
straggling street, narrow and rough with sudden 
juttings of sharp stones, the reverse of soothing 
after dusk. The faintest idea of attempting to 


make their one street level, never has, and pro- 

bably never will, dawn on any Colwyn brain. 
Tumbling about among the broken bricks, 

doing duty as pavement, skirting the cottage 
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doors, may be seen crowds of small children, 
unsoaped, and of every gradation in size, rags 
and general shadiness of hue. 

There is no church in the place, but the in- 
habitants, when so disposed, share in the religious 
privileges of the adjoining parish: having no 
church, there is no resident clergyman; and the 
only large house, the residence of Admiral Lis- 
cumbe, is half a mile from the village. 

By following the street to the lower end of 
the village, you emerge into a ‘two-a-breast ” 
lane, leading to the sea. You cannot go ten 
yards without perceiving a very decided “ rise,” 
and it is as well to pause at the foot and consider 
whether you intend following it or not. If you 
decide upon doing so, it is probable you are in 
for more than you bargained. The lane goes 
winding on, steeper and steeper, but you in time 
arrive at what looks like the top; at least escaping 
from the two tall hedges, there is nothing to 
be seen but a long, rising field. If you follow 
the natural impulse of throwing yourself on the 
grass, in mute thankfulness for having escaped 
the stones and ruts, there you will remain for 
some time, unless you are gifted with Cornish 
endurance and insatiable curiosity. 

What has the climb been for? Before you 
there is the long, gradual ascent of green, until 
it joins the sky; and the tumble-down wall, 
striking off from the opening of the lane just 
left, blocks the view in the rear. If you decide on 
the game not having been worth the candle, and 
are only impelled by languid curiosity to mount 
the rest of the ascent, a surprise awaits you. To 
describe the scene which opens out the moment 
the edge of the cliff is reached, needs a brush 
rather than a pen. The suddenness of the 
change is half its charm. 

Far below us, stretching out as far as the eye 
can see, lies the blue Channel, melting imper- 
ceptibly into the sky, its waves gently swaying 
and glittering in the strong light of the noon- 
day sun. It is dotted here and there with little 
sailing boats, dipping their silvery sails, like 
wings, into the shadows. Far out go the stately 
ships, and the misty trail of a steamer floats 
along the horizon. All along the coast to the 
left lies the sandy beach, stretching out with its 
jutting rocks until a bend in the cliff shuts off 
the view ; the most distant landmark being the 
tower of an old church, said to have been appro- 
priated by pirates, who used its vaults as their 
store-houses. 

To the right the view is magnificent: the 
brown rocks, standing out in bold relief from 
the shore, glitter as the light touches their marble 
surface, worn smooth and bright by the action 
of the waves. One massive block, larger than 
the rest, is surrounded by the tide, and stands 
out through a surging sheet of spray, as the 
waves dash impetuously against its hard sides, 


and tumble foaming back again. Further down © 
comes another bend in the cliff, and a second © 


and smaller bay opens out, beyond that a third, 
and in the hazy distance lies Land’s End, with 
its misty halo like a winding sheet hiding it from 
view. There is a sort of charm about Land’s 
End, whether seen or only imagined: it is like 
the Dartmoor hills and other wild, weird spots, 
for it, like them, encourages the pleasurable idea 
of limitless space! nothing but sea! nothing 
but these eternal hills ! 

In spite of its other attractions, the great 
charm of Colwyn Bay is its unutterable lone- 
liness. 

Nature seems to live in majestic silence; even 
the sight of the ships cannot break the spell— 
they look too far off, too ethereal, to have any 
connection with the land. Lying at the foot of 
the cliff are fragments of vessels, dashed by the 
fierce current on to the pitiless rocks. Close by 
stands a monument to the memory of some who 
perished where we stand—cypress leaves from 
the crown of death. Even in the dawning light 
of day there is a feeling of dread about the 
place, with all its loveliness. 

When the sun sinks to rest, when the won- 
drous isles of the sunset vanish, and its gorgeous 
palaces are shrouded by the curtains of night ; 
when the light of the evening star falls, and the 
waves seem to shudder under the calm, clear 
gaze of the moon, as though the dread secrets 
they hide trouble them, when there is nothing 
to break the dead silence save the plash of water, 
then it is a place where the sense of unutterable 
loneliness is almost—nay, as its sad legends tell 
us, as proved—insupportable ! 

There is liftle to interest us in the village; so 
it only remains for us to turn our attention to 
the one large house of the place before alluded 
to—Colwyn Firs—the residence of Admiral 
Liscumbe. At the time of which we speak he 
had not long been placed on the retired list, and 
since then had been very actively engaged in 
supverintending a thorough process of improve- 
ment throughout the house and grounds. He 
was a sailor of the good old type—frank, hon- 
ourable, and kind-hearted, rather easily imposed 
upon, but without the slightest suspicion that 
he was so. 

He had a lofty contempt for landsmen and 
their ways, which he was not always careful to 
conceal. His bronzed, benignant face was 
rendered interesting by the keen, searching blue 
eyes sailors so often possess. His hair had long 
been grey; but before you had conversed with 
him for five minutes, you felt he was not an o/d 
man. There was a readiness in his almost 
boyish interest in whatever subject was named, 
and an occasional enthusiasm in his manner, 
which showed, though time might have silvered 
his hair, it had not chilled his warm sympathies. 
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Mrs. Liscumbe was, in many points, her hus- 
band’s opposite. He was tall and fair; she, short 
and dark. Her large, sleepy eyes were of a soft, 
dark brown, and her hair, though now grey, had 
been of a jetty black. She was the counterpart 
of the Admiral in his unsuspicious kindliness; 
and it is to be feared a gentleman of the Job 
Trotter type would have reaped a golden harvest 
at Colwyn Firs. Her gentle goodness was 
well known and valued in the village, and many 
a kind deed could have been traced to her. The 


+ great pride of her heart lay in her children, her 


son and daughter. There were few things Janet 
could not have coaxed her mother into allowing, 
and probably none in which Tom would not have 
come off victor. To describe these young persons 
as they appeared to their parents’ admiring eyes 
would not be wise. But there certainly was more 
excuse for the parental fondness than is often 
the case. Tom Liscumbe was a fine, tall lad of 
twenty-two, with merry blue eyes and carly 
yellow hair, as genuine a middy as his sire was 
an admiral. He was the sort of young English- 
man one feels proud to claim as a fellow-country- 
man when abroad. 

He was shortly to be ordered off on a long 
voyage, and the Christmas festivities that year 
would be held partly in honour of his promotion. 
It is a sure test of what a man is made of, to 
notice if he be popular with other men; though 
we must allow that, in some cases, the most 
popular characters are the least to be admired. 
If a man be only a favourite with ladies, he is 
usually wanting in some of the masculine quali- 
ties, the want of which would not be so easily 
condoned by aman. ‘Tom was a favourite with 
his fellow-officers, and that without being the 
ringleader in any scrapes,—a gift supposed to be 
indispensable to popularity. 

Janet, the heroine of this short story, was, 
perhaps more than her brother, the joy of the 
Admiral’s heart. In those days, Girton and 
Newnham had not been thought of; but had 
they been in the height of their popularity, Janet 
could have been safely advanced as a living 
proof that no amount of learning can turn a 
true woman into a dusty blue. Nothing will 
alter a girl’s nature if she be conceited and 
anxious for display; no Girton will be needed 
to turn her out an affected and pedantic woman; 
and, on the other hand, if a girl’s bent of mind 
be in the right direction, she will never be drawn 
by the highest cultivation to disregard the feel- 
ings and tastes of those about her, or despise any 
who have not had the same advantages. Janet 
was the sort of girl no one can spoil—a most 
fortunate thing for her; and now, at the age of 
eighteen, her whole character might be summed 
up in one word—lovable. She was neither tall 
nor short, her slight figure giving her an appear- 
ance of greater height than she actually possessed. 
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Her hair was soft and wavy, neither black nor 
brown, but somewhere between the two, with a 
gleam of chestnut when the sunlight rested on 
it. Her eyes were the one beauty of her face; 
they were brown, and not less capable of inter- 
preting her emotions for that. It is in the 
mouth that the index to a character really lies. 
Janet’s lips were full, without being thick, and 
showed a warm and rather poetical nature, and 
an easy, kind disposition. She was the sort of 
girl of which we all know one example at least— 
gentle, confiding, and so full of ready friendliness 
and affection, so unsuspicious of wrong, that to 
be with her brought a half-unconscious reproach 
of cynicism and hardness. She was one of those 
sweet, but not insipid characters, who seem to 
have the art of shedding oil on the wheels of 
life’s heavy artillery. 


CHAPTER II. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


CHRISTMAS had come, and with it the promised 
house-warming; the last of the workmen had 
taken himself off and left the Admiral in full 
possession of his house, and in a state of high 
delight in the prospect of once more gathering a 
host of his friends around him. Friends rich 
and poor were alike made welcome, and a fuller, 
merrier house than Colwyn Firs could not have 
been found in the county that Christmas. It 
was a true old-fashioned yule-tide. The snow 
lay thick and firm on the bleak moors, the air 
was strong and keen with gusts from the moors 
and the sea. The scene from the top of the 
breezy cliffs was not calculated to induce anyone 
to linger there; the sea lay heaving and tossing 
in a perpetual state of half-suppressed fury. 
The day before New Year’s Day was a fulfilment 
of the gathering force of the past week. It did 
not actually snow, but occasionally flakes fell at 
intervals from the sullen sky, giving warning of 
what was to follow. The wind grew in volume 
and moaned incessantly among the leafless 
branches round the house, while the roar of the 
swelling tide could be heard even at that dis- 
tance, when a lull in the wind brought a mo- 
mentary hush. The snow-covered tops of the 
Dartmoor hills were only faintly visible, half 
lost in the dull grey clouds, which seemed resting 
on their hoary brows, like sad, melancholy 
dreams. 

Wild and cheerless as it was without, all was 
light and brightness within. The Admiral 
moved about with a look of genuine happiness 
on his jolly face. His house was large, but his 
heart was larger, and every guest under his roof 
felt the welcome was sincere. On the following 
day many of the party would leave The Firs; 
39 
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and on this evening a dinner party and dance in 
the great hall were to wind up the festivities. 
Among the visitors one only need be specially 
mentioned. He was Tom _ Liscumbe’s last 
“special chum;” he, Master Tom, had brought 
home a goodly number of very “ especial chums” 
at various times, but at present the honour was 
conferred upon Arthur Carey, a lieutenant on 
board a ship lying off the nearest seaport. Lieut. 
Carey was a few years older than Tom, and 
.possessed a considerable amount of that most 
desirable of all knowledge in a young man’s eyes 
—knowledge of the world. Arthur was a good- 
looking fellow, taller than Tom by some inches, 
with a grave, pleasant face and large grey eyes 
which made you feel instinctively that he was 
one to be trusted. He was a universal favourite, 
as his manners were singularly pleasing; before 
he had been two days in the house, Mrs. Liscumbe 
had decided that his ‘ manners were charming, 
so quiet and gentlemanly, scarcely the friend I 
should have thought dear Tom would have 
chosen, but it shows what good sense the boy 
has.” The Admiral pronounced him a sensible, 
clear-headed fellow, and wondered how Tom had 
contrived to ingratiate himself; while that young 
gentleman secretly gloried in the good impression 
his friend was making on all sides. It really 
seemed as though Arthur Carey possessed the 
philosopher’s stone, so many were the golden 
opinions he won. When he was introduced to 
Janet, his first thought was—‘‘So Liscumbe has 
asister. I suppose I shall have to pay her some 
small attentions.” The result of these “ small 
attentions” was a strong inclination to make 
them greater. Whether they were appreciated 

or not, he could not decide satisfactorily to him- 

self, as Janet’s conduct was slightly perplexing. 

For the first day he was merely an object of very 

secondary interest, beside the rival claims of six 

or eight cousins of both sexes. When he became 

more one of the family, she became less 

indifferent, and one of the first discoveries 

he made was that she was no adept in the art of 
flirtation. ‘ What a comfort!” he said to him- 
self, as he sauntered from the room where Janet 


and a number of her friends were amusing them- ’ 


selves. 
Visit. 

The day drew rapidly to a close, and the most 
hardy were returning from a courageous tramp 
with the Admiral, hoping to reach the house 
before the storm came on. Those who had 
elected to remain at home, were grouped in the 
large drawing-room listening to a firelight series 
of hairbreadth escapes, related with great energy 
by Tom. In the middle of his most thrilling 
story, as he was hanging by one foot from the 
highest point of the rigging, the door was opened 


But this was on the first evening of his 


and in came his mother, who interrupted him 


with, “ Stop, Tom; I want to ask you and Janet 


what I am to do now. Your father has asked 
the whole family of the Trotters to come and stay 
the night! He must have forgotten all about 
it, for he never said anything; and here’s a note 
to say they will be here in time for dinner, and 
will bring a friend with them. And there really 
is no room anywhere! You needn’t all laugh 
in this way,” she said, turning to Tom, laughing 
herself as she spoke; “it is quite serious, what 
am I to do?” 

Scarcely anyone could help joining in the 
laugh; for, the night before, a “marjory move-all” 
had been gone through,to pack in some new and 
equally unexpected guests. 

Before Tom had time to speak, Arthur Carey 
jumped up eagerly: “ Don’t trouble, Mrs. Lis- 
cumbe; it’s too bad of the Admiral to flood you 
in this way, but I really think I can make a 
valuable suggestion, if you willallow me. There 
is the summer-house, close to the house, with 
two capital rooms in it, fire-places and all; why 
not let me have one, and Tom the other? That 
will make a lot of difference, and I should not 
in the ieast mind. As for Tom, of course he 
will be only too glad to make himself useful; if 
not, we won’t ask him, but turn him out,” 

‘A very good idea,” chimed in Tom; “I have 
slept in the summer-house before now, and I 
vote we do as Carey says, mother. I’ll put the 
place straight, and they have had a fire in it for 
the last week or more, to clean the harness and 
boots by. I gave that young Tim Stokes a mild 
hiding this morning for his cheek in making a 
fire for himself and Jack without leave; but it’s 
a good thing now, as your mind need not dwell 
on damp walls, my little mother.” 

Mrs. Liscumbe looked from one to the other 
and half shook her head: “TI really can’t allow 
Mr. Carey to be turned out in such a way; and 
are you sure, Tom, the place is not damp?” 

“Certain, sure,” said Tom, “you must do 
something, you know; we are packed as closely 
as sardines now, and if the whole Trotter tribe 
are to be tucked in as well, why, some of us must 
walk off.” 

After a good deal of argument, they carried 
their point; partly because it was no uncommon 
thing when the house was very full, for the 
summer-house to be utilised, and partly because 
Mrs. Liscumbe did not know what else to suggest. 
The summer-house was by no means unsuited to 
the purpose; it was on a line with the front of 
the house: formerly it had been a stone’s-throw 
from the outer wall, and surrounded by trees and 
shrubs, but the alterations recently made had 
included the erection of a new wing and the 
removal of the shrubs, so that now the outer wall 
of the house was not more than a dozen yards 
from the summer-house. It was built of stone 


in an octagonal shape, and contained two fairly- 
sized rooms, with fire-places in both. 
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glazed with small, diamond-shaped panes. 
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been built se on Admiral’s father as a storehouse 


or tools, fishing tackle, and other things, which 
‘were kept in the inner room, while the outer one 
was at liberty, and served both purposes in turn. 
It was more like a small cottage than an arbour, 
and when children, Tom and Janet had some- 
7 times been allowed to fancy themselves living in 
it. The door was strong and the window well- 
j The 

one fear was about the damp, and it was only 
Safter a personal visit that Mrs. Liscumbe could 
\be induced to believe the place dry. Soon two 
‘large fires were crackling merrily, a couple of iron 
* bedsteads were hastily brought in, thick rugs laid 
Jabout and hung over the window and door, and 
Jas she gave a last look, Mrs. Liscumbe confessed 
‘she did think it would do. 
' Dinner was to be at seven, and several of the 
Sladies were already dressing for the evening, 
* when Janet, who did not devote so much time to 
her toilette as her maid thought requisite, stood 
Fin the deserted drawing-room looking out into 
'the dusky twilight. She was rather tired with 
'the week’s exertions, and leaned her head wearily 
jon the frame-work of the window. “ How full 
' the house seems of life now,” she thought, “ and 
; it will be all over and gone to-morrow.” She 
+ must have forgotten two aunts, an old uncle, a 
) friend of her father’s, and three cousins were all 
) to stay for some days longer. ‘“ All gone!”—cer- 
' tainly several were going, and among them 
Arthur Carey, but what was that, when seven 
guests were still left to enliven the house? What 
direction Janet’s thoughts strayed off into, as she 
stood in the window, cannot be ascertained, but 





> as she raised her head, a heavy sigh escaped her, 
» and she unconsciously murmured, half audibly, 
' “I wish, oh, I wish he had never come.” 


She 
; left the room, crossed the hall, and was slipping 


quietly out of the door, when her quondam nurse, 


; and now maid, caught a glimpse of her as she 
was crossing the lower end of the hall. Sarah 
; was now an elderly woman; she had come as a 
girl from Yorkshire to live with Mrs. Liscumbe, 
on the recommendation of her sister, a clergy- 
man’s wife in the county, and had remained a 
fixture ever since. Seeing her charge escaping, 
| just as her impatience was beginning to get the 


| better of her, she exclaimed imploringly, ‘Noo 


a’really, Miss Janet, what ivver should you be 
There’s a sight o’ folks ‘ull 
be ’ere to-neet, and you'll not be givin’ me time 
t’git your hair done nor nought; do come noo, 


) there’s a good bairn; let me go oot for you.” 


Sarah’s Yorkshire accent had not been impaired 
by her long residence in the south; when she had 
first appeared in the servants’ hall, full of solemn 
self-confidence, her native shrewdness half- 
concealed by her slow gravity, she had been 
viewed as a specimen of the barbarous foreigners 





supposed by Cornishmen to inhabit the rest of 
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England. She returned the contempt with a 
dignified stolidity which soon made itself felt. 
Gradually she rose in the estimation of her 
mistress, and now ruled the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of the lower domain with an iron hand, 
She was a high-principled, sterling character, 
albeit blunt and outspoken. Devoted to the 


- whole family, her affections were chiefly for Janet, 


whom she had nursed, and nowattended, asa maid 
who could not forget the child in the mistress. 

“T am coming, Sarah,” replied Janet, rather 
impatiently. ‘You can go and get my dress 
out, you know; I’m going to see how Mr. Tom’s 
room looks, and if the fire wants mending. 
I won’t be long; now don’t bother, there’s a 
good old soul,” and, ignoring Sarah’s entreaties, 
she flung a shawl over her head and ran lightly 
across to the summer-house. The light fell fit- 
fully upon the snow from the upper windows, 
up to the very door. Shaking off the snow from 
her shoes, she went in and inspected the fires. 
They were both good, but she thought the one 
in Arthur’s room showed signs of burning 
hollow, and on looking for coals she found 
to her disgust the pan was empty, the 
servants being busy enough to excuse a little 
oversight of this kind. Remembering this as 
quickly as she had forgotten it, she stood a 
moment before the cheery blaze, intending to 
send Sarah, if her dignity would allow of such 
an errand. The fire-light danced gaily over the 
ceiling and walls, resting on the branches of 
holly she and Tom had stuck here and there a 
week ago, “to make our old house know its 
Christmas as well as the other,” as Tom had 
observed. Forgetting the irate Sarah, and the 
dress lying in state on her bed, Janet dropped 
down on the rug, and watched the fire curling 
round the log with dreamy eyes. 

She looked very pretty then; her looks 
depended greatly upon her expression which was 
always soft, and generally merry, but just now 
subdued into positive sadness. 

For a few minutes she thought she would let 
Sarah wait, and enjoy the breathing time: “ it 
may do my head good to be quiet for a little 
while,” she said to herself. Poor Janet, for the 
first time in her life she felt sad, without allow- 
ing herself to wonder why. She told herself 
she was tired, and began to think of the dancing; 
she would dance the first dance with Captain 
Poynter, and the next with Charlie Ray; Cousin 
Will had secured the third, and then——. It 
was no use; she tried hard to turn her thoughts 
away from the subject uppermost in her mind, 
but she found, as we all do, that the struggle is 
a useless one. Everything led up to the same 
conclusion. Arthur was going; he had not been 


there many days, and yet how long the time 


seemed ! 
she felt about it. 


She would never let him guess how 
Her cheeks burned at the 
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bare thought. “ But, oh, if he had never come! 
It would have been much better.”’ 


“Who's this crouching over my fire? Mary—— 
Oh! I beg your pardon, Miss Liscumbe, I had 
no idea it was you. How good of you to look 
after our fires!—mine, I perceive, with all respect 
to you, wants mending.” 

Janet started up in some confusion. Arthur 
Carey had entered so quietly, she had not heard 
the door open; he stood over her now with a 
laughing look in his kind, grey eyes. 

“T was only resting,” she stammered, “ that 
is—it looked so cosy and nice, I forgot,—I 
ought to goin; I will send someone with some 
coals. I hope you have everything you want?” 

She glanced round the room as she spoke, 
avoiding his gaze and feeling very angry with 
herself for being so awkward and stupid. 

Arthur noticed her manner was not so natural 
as usual, but thought he had startled her, and 
said, carelessly, “Oh, everything is charming; 
I only hope I may have as good a berth in 
London to-morrow night. It will be cold work 
travelling if this weather goes on, won’t it? 
I shall never forget my Christmas in Cornwall; 
it has been an ideal house-warming, hasn’t it? 
such as we read of as being too jolly to be realised 
in these days.” He thought he had turned the 
conversation into a yery unembarrassing channel, 
and stood leaning on the narrow mantel-shelf in 
a soliloquising mood, but watching Janet mean- 
while with a good deal of interest. 

After a slight pause, she answered, steadily: 
“Thank you, I am glad you have liked it. My 
father always said he wanted to make the whole 
house feel inhabited.” 

“Well, he certainly must have managed that, 
and also the summer-house as well,” laughed 
Arthur. “I hope Tom will not let me oversleep 
myself in the morning; I must set that inner 
door ajar. By-the-by, I ought to see a ghost 


. 
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or something; my cousin, Ethel Newman, whom 
I shall see to-morrow, has a great taste for the 
horrible, and will never forgive me if I leave 
here without a Cornish legend. Do you possess 
a family ghost, Miss Liscumbe ?” 

“T don’t think we do. Tom has a tale of a 
murdered ancester, but I don’t think you need 
fear,” said Janet, smiling. “How the wind 
blows, it must be rough at sea.” A furious gust 
shook the door as she spoke, and rising, she took 
up her shawl. 

“Allow me,” said Arthur, hastily 
forward and taking it from her. 

Just then the fire gave a shooting flash of 
light, which shone full on Janet’s face. 

“Miss Liscumbe! Janet! has anything hap- 
pened to trouble you?” exclaimed Arthur, alarmed 
by the evident traces of tears on her long, dark, 
lashes. 

She started, having trusted to the faithless 
fire to screen her weakness. “ Nothing—p/ease 
don’t notice it, I have a headache. 1 must go 
now, they will want me.” 

“ Janet, are you swre that is all?” he asked, 
in a low, earnest voice, looking wistfully into 
her face as he spoke. 

Janet turned away her head, and catching her 
shawl from his band, was making for the door 
when Arthur stopped her. 

“Janet, do tell me what is troubling you. 
Can’t I help you in any way? I should be so 
glad if I could before I go.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t—I can’t tell you; let me 
go, I shall be better directly; please let me go.” 

She raised her face imploringly to his, and in 
a moment he had taken her by the hand, and 
drawing her back to the fire, said, softly, — 

“Janet, I would that I could always have the 
right to comfort you. Will you give me it?” 

Her hardly fought-for self-control gave way, 
and—but we will not tell the rest. I believe in 
the end her low spirits remained unexplained. 


coming 


(To be continued.) 
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N autumn days 
I love to walk amid the gorgeous wood, 
View Nature in her calm and solemn mood, 
And note her ways. 


"Tis sad yet sweet, 
To walk paths strewn by the autumnal blast, 
And hear the echoes of the blooming past 
Beneath our feet. 


The leaves display 
More bright and varied hues before decline, 
Like saints that show a radiance Divine, 
And pass away. 


The flower that grew 

Of late so beautifully, now is dead; 

No more to rear with exquisite grace its head 
To light and dew. 














THE 





TOWER OF 


The streamlets flow 

, With feeble vigour in their winding course, 
E’en as the pulse of age, abating force, 

Is soft and slow. 


Stream, flower, and leaf 
Seem to admonish me, and gravely say, 
| All earthly things must vanish and decay; 
; Their life is brief. 


And soon will come 
rhy autumn time, the harbinger of death, 


rr 


HE church at Boscastle (or Bottreaux) 
in Cornwall, has no bells, while the 
neighbouring tower of Tintagel con- 
tains a fine peal of six. It is said 
that a peal of bells for Boscastle was 

ree once cast at a foundry on the Con- 
tinent, and that the vessel which was 

bringing them went down within sight of the 
church tower. The Cornish folk have a legend 
on this subject, which has been embodied in the 

7 following stanzas by Mr. Hawker:— 





Tintagel bells ring o’er the tide, 
The boy leans on his vessel’s side; 
He hears that sound, and dreams of home— 
Soothe that wild orphan of the foam. 
* Come to thy God in time,” 
Thus saith their pealing chime ; 
‘ ** Youth, manhood, old age past, 
i Come to thy God at last.” 





But why are Bottreaux’s echoes still? 
Her tower stands proudly on the hill; 
Yet the strange chough that home hath found, 
The lamb lies sleeping on the ground. 
“Come to thy God in time,” 
Should be her answering chime; 
“Come to thy God at last,” 
Should echo on the blast. 


BER ac 4 cea 


a The ship rode down with courses free, 
3 The daughter of a distant sea; 

a Her sheet was loose, her anchor stored, 
q The merry Bottreaux bells on board; 

* “Come to thy God in time,”’ 

tung out Tintagel chime; 

E “Youth, manhood, old age past, 

% Come to thy God at last.” 


The pilot heard his native bells 
Hang on the breeze in fitful spells; 
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That should be but a yielding up of breath, 
A transport home. 


In autumn time 
See that thou wear the radiance Divine, 
And shed around thy pathway, ere decline 
A ray sublime. 


That should old age, 


With feeble pulse, invade thy trembling clay, 


Thou couldst face death, and quietly survey 
Life’s pilgrimage. 


JHE JowerR OF POTTREAUX, 


“Thank God,” with reverent brow, he cried, 
“We make the shore with evening’s tide.” 
“(Come to thy God in time,”— 
It was his marriage chime; 
“Youth, manhood, old age past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


“ Thank God, thou whining knave, on land, 
But thank at sea the steerman’s hand!” 
The captain’s voice above the gale— 

“Thank the good ship and ready sail.” 

“Come to thy God in time,” 
Sad grew the boding chime; 

“Come to thy God at last,” 
Boomed heavy on the blast. 


Up rose the sea, as if it heard 
The mighty Master’s signal word. 
What thrills the captain’s whitening lip ? 
The death-groans of his sinking ship. 
“Come to thy God in time,” 
Swung deep the funeral chime; 
“Grace, mercy, kindness past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


Long did the rescued pilot tell, 
When grey hairs o’er his forehead fell, 
While those around would hear and weep, 
That fearful judgment of the deep. 
“Come to thy God in time,” 
He read his native chime; 
“Youth, manhood, old age past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 


Still, when the storm of Bottreaux’s waves 
Is waking in his weedy caves, 
Those bells, that sullen surges hide, 
Peal their deep tones beneath the tide. 
“Come to thy God in time,” 
Thus said the ocean chime; 
“Storm, whirlwind, billow past, 
Come to thy God at last.” 
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Pivine 


AGENCY IN Nature. 


BY F, 8. BEECHEY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Where is the way where light dwelleth?”— 
Jos xxxviii. 19. 


LTHOUGH we are not all 
naturally inclined to scien- 
tific study, and though the 
number of those who make 
it a profession is compara- 
tively small, yet we are all 
anxious to learn, and from 
our earliest years evince an 
appetite for information. 
Even young children are 
importunate in their de- 
mands to be told how or 
why something is formed 
or exists, as they can see 
it does ; and there are few 

in any rank of life who do not take pleasure, 

when opportunity offers, in watching and looking 
into the course of nature in vegetation, the 
beauties of which can be appreciated by all. 

I make these observations more from a con- 
viction that every advance made in scientific 
knowledge must be accompanied with a firm 
confidence in the wisdom and goodness of 
Almighty God. Every step we take should 
impress us more deeply with the certainty that, 
whilst increasing knowledge makes a certain 
feeling of pride excusable, we are learning lessons 
that will more and more exalt to our understand- 
ing the Almighty Creator, before whom it 
becomes us to worship and fall down in deep 
humility. Increasing admiration is attended by 
growing self-abasement. Whatever science we 
may investigate, we will find our enjoyment of 
it to be very much greater, if we pursue it in a 
reverent spirit. 

I am strongly of opinion that real religious 
teaching cannot be separated from any proper 
course of instruction. I mean that what is 
called secular education is merely an expression. 
It is like a sign-post with the directions painted 
out. It does really point to the true road, but 
pretends not to do so. I believe that all 
scientific instruction, for instance, is truly and 
actually religious teaching. As I am addressing 
myself chiefly to those who are no longer at 
school, and more particularly to such as may 
still be following up various branches of study, 





I assume them to be acquainted with the out- 
lines of scientific teaching, and do not, therefore, 
attempt any elementary instruction. If I can 
induce them to regard the various natural 
phenomena which I suggest, as evidences of the 
omnipotent, all-wise, and all-beneficent hand 
of God, I shall be satisfied. If you will compare 
your position with that of young people living, 
say, a hundred years ago, you will see that your 
advantages are far beyond theirs, both in degree 
and number. Whilst pursuing the studies open 
to you, you feel a growing certainty that 
you are learning something definite ; that your 
path is one of real progress, in regard to sub- 
jects which in former days were either not 
taught at all, or could only appear obscure and 
uncertain from the incompleteness of the 
teacher’s knowledge. You are aware that 
the word “science” is derived from a Latin 
word, signifying knowledge, and though it has 
a particular application, it includes every- 
thing which must be sought after and learned, 
to be known and understood. But while you are 
thus in a far more favourable situation than 
your forefathers, you are also in a position 
attended with danger, which, if disregarded, 
will leave you in a far worse plight than 
if you had never learned as much even as 
they knew. In earlier days when the sciences, 
by which I mean the study of what are 
called Nature’s laws, were much less perfectly 
understood than in our own day, there was a 
greater tendency to admit ignorance, or want of 
comprehension on the part of those most cultured, 
and people were more content to believe that 
what they really knew was a small part only 
of the wonderful and benevolent working of 
Almighty God. As knowledge advanced, and 
discoveries were made, and proved to be true and 
well founded, a spirit of independence grew up 
tended to weaken, if not destroy, the feeling 
of reverence which would refer all things to the 
wisdom and goodness, it is my earnest desire 
you should acknowledge. 

Now you know that nothing can stand firm 
without a foundation; this is true of all material 
things, and equally so of all subjects of mental 
and moral apprehension. You will readily agree 
that this is so as regards the former, that is, 
objects and arrangements comprehended by our 
bodily senses. You will, if not so immediately, 
yet on reflection, understand that what I have 
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called a foundation is a sine gud non for every 
kind of subject on which we can reason. In the 
case of material things the word explains itself, 
but for mental impressions it might be exchanged 
for a “standard of reference.” To explain more 
fully: When we discuss and reason about the 
course of Nature, and the origin and maintenance 
of the wonderful processes surrounding us, and 
all outside and above our control, we refer straight 
to Almighty God as the great Author of all; and 
because He is invisible and not to be appre- 
hended by our bodily senses, we must look for a 
standard which will guide us to a correct view 
of matters which would be for ever uncertain, 
and on which no safe conclusion could be reached, 
unaided. You willsee my meaning by supposing 
that two persons are disputing about the origin 
of the planets, of the power controlling their 
motions, and of some or all of the forces at work 
about us. They may each try in a different 
way to show what they may call natural cause, 
but I trust you would have no hesitation as to 
the standpoint you would take. I am now 
referring to revelation, which I hope is one of 
the firmest and earliest of your impressions, as 
taught you in your infancy. You must hold to 
it as the beginning and end of your belief on all 
questions which human beings have to decide 
for themselves; of course you understand that 
the Bible is the Word of God. You may safely 
and thankfuily regard ail the grand and beauti- 
ful works of Nature as evidences of God’s 
wisdom, power, and benevolence, but you must 
not let them incline you for a moment to 
think that these are sufficient of themselves 
to tell you what He is, or how He deals with 
you. Wo not allow the plausible teaching “ that 
Nature alone reveals Nature’s God ” to influence 
your minds. Hold to your Bible as being 
always the final Court of Appeal. 

You may, perhaps, have heard it said that it 
may be all very well to accept the Bible asa 
guide, for its beautiful teaching, the comfort it 
can give, the examples it affords, and for its own 
wonderful history ; but that you need not admit 
it to be a Divine revelation on certain points; its 
utterances on them may have sufficed for the 
imperfect knowledge of past ages; but it is 
very probable that our own researches have 
shown that it is not authoritative. Our rever- 
ence for it will be lessened if we listen to such 
hints with attention, and we shall come to 
examine it less carefully or neglect it. So 
far from the increase of scientific knowledge 
being a reason for a less diligent search of the 
Scriptures, it should urge us to greater thought- 
fulness in reading them. It is impossible that 
God should teach us anything that would make 
Truth contradict itself. If you give up your 
standard, you are at sea—you will never arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion. : 
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I have not been trying to impress this on 
your minds from the belief that you will find 
the Bible a book of reference for scientific facts; 
or that a great discovery cannot be true unless 
we can show that it was known to one of the 
inspired writers; I only wish to point out to 
you the spirit in which you should regard 
scientific teaching, and bring before you some 
examples of the evidence it affords of the wisdom 
and goodness of God. [am anxious that you 
should accept the fact that science will prove 
nothing contrary to the Word of God, and I am 
going to produce one or two examples, to prove, 
if I can, the exact accordance of its statements 
with what we know from our acquaintance with 
scientific truth. 

The author of the Book of Genesis has given, 
as you know, a very short but comprehensive 
account of the creation, and the fact of its 
brevity seems a proof of its genuineness. An 
invention would most likely have been attended 
by attempted explanations, theories and pro- 
babilities of one kind or other. Writing, as we 
believe he did, by inspiration, and, no doubt, 
for the instruction of future ages as well as for 
men of his own time, he could not have acted 
more wisely, even if he or any antediluvian 
historian who may have handed down a record 
through Noah, had a more or less perfect know- 
ledge of Nature’s laws. If a long and scienti- 
fically correct history of these events were even 
possible, the account would have been unin- 
telligible at the time and for ages to come. As, 
then, we may well be convinced that its brevity 
proclaims its truthfulness, we can readily believe 
that no part of it would be allowed to mislead 
us, though it may require more perfect know- 
ledge than we possess at the present time to 
understand it thoroughly. I wish now to 
draw your attention to one point which affords 
an example of the agreement of the Bible 
teaching, with that which science declares to be 
true. 

What is the first creative order recorded as 
being given by the Almighty? ‘And God said, 
Let there be light, and there was light.” You 
may have often read this passage, but have not 
perhaps reflected on the true significance of the 
command. It was not given because darkness 
prevents useful action. God needs not such 
aids as this for His work. “The darkness and 
light to Him are both alike.” Advanced as the 
present age is in scientific knowledge, there are 
secrets still hidden from us, the opening up of 
which would probably show us many more 
reasons than I can now suggest to you, why this 
Divine command was necessarily given before 
the Almighty, as we are told, created order out 
of disorder. You understand, no doubt, that 
the account of the creation, given in Genesis, 
is believed to refer particularly to the arrange- 
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ment of our system, although we are to include 
in our acceptance of the history the fact that 
God is the Creator of the whole universe. We 
are not told when, if previously, as it is believed, 
the innumerable other systems of heavenly 
bodies were made, and we may therefore fairly 
allow this command to be the earliest given by 
God, though we must not say that it had never 
been pronounced before. The creation of our 
earth and system may have been a repetition, 
in some respects, of the Almighty’s works. For 
us, at any rate, the beginning was when the 
earth was “ without form and void, and darkness 
was on the face of the deep.” 

It is very possible that the few thoughts 
which I shall suggest to you on this particular 
subject, may have been overlooked by you when 
reading the Scriptural account of creation. You 
may, perhaps, be inclined to say, that as we per- 
fectly realise the existence and importance of 
light, the statement that it was called into action 
is very natural, and must be accepted, and no 
other reason need be given for its coming first 
in the order of creation ; but, whilst the historian 
specially mentions light, he has said nothing 
about other natural forces, which might appar- 
ently have been introduced at this point, as being 
the result of laws similar in their constitution to 
that of light. For example, he has not said God 
made -heat, or sound, or electricity. You will 
have often heard that these are the names of 
what are called forces, akin to each other, and 
capable of conversion one into another. It is 
true, the more recent teaching denies much of 
this; but, whether accepted or not, these agencies 
are such as bear directly upon our bodily senses. 
Created objects would be nothing to us if we had 
not these means of appreciating them. 

Now, as regards a choice of our senses, there 
appears at first sight no particular reason why 
one of the senses should be referred to more than 
another; and I take it that the use of the word 
“light” here has a special meaning, and should 
lead us to regard thé account with serious atten- 
tion, as bearing evidences of Divine authorship. 
We are too apt to think that the writer of the 
story had no particular design in its arrangement, 
beyond giving the simplest outline, and selected 
as instances one or two of the most striking 
objects, as the sea, land, light, &c. Such a view 
reduces the account to the level of an interesting 
tradition. 

Another point to be considered with attention 
is, that the sun is not said to have been made 
until light had been called forth; though, to an 
unreflecting reader, the idea would perhaps occur 
that, as the sun is held to be the source of light, 
it would have been more convenient to introduce 
it first. It is not until we consider the nature 


and constitution of light, that we see how correct 
and appropriate is the order of arrangement. 


It is fortunate that the labours of so many noted 
seekers after truth have enabled us to understand 
this subject, with an assurance that all the phe- 
nomena connected with it can be explained by 
reference to the theory which has long been 
accepted as the only true one. 

In endeavouring to define what light really is, 
we must remember that the true meaning is not 
confined simply to one property. You might be 
inclined to say, in reply to the question, ‘‘ What is 
light ?” that “ it is that which enables us to see,” 
or you might perhaps answer, “ It is the shining 
of the sun,” and you would be correct to a certain 
extent; but it would only partially explain what 
we may believe the Divine command included 
in its scope. Light is not actually a substance, 
a something that can be identified, like matter ; 
it is, rather, a condition resulting from an in- 
fluence acting on a very subtle species of matter, 
and producing effects varying according to the 
nature and properties of the objects on which it 
is exerted. The medium through which its 
active force is propagated, and without which 
it could not be said to exist, is called the ether. 
It is very difficult to express in intelligible lan- 
guage ideas, which we can only grasp by the 
force of imagination, so that we must reason on 
what we cannot actually subject to the per- 
ception of our senses by relation to phenomena 
which are really within their range. I have not 
the least idea of giving a lecture on physics, or 
of introducing any more details or theoretical 
statements than may be just necessary to illus- 
trate the object at which I aim ; a few words, 
therefore, will suffice to make our subject 
intelligible without trenching too much on the 
province of scientific study. 

It is customary to consider matter in all its 
varied forms and phases to consist of im- 
measurably minute particles or atoms, the com- 
bination of which in each case forms the 
substance or portion of matter, whatever it may 
be. You know that, excepting elementary sub- 
stances, all created objects are acknowledged to 
be composed, in different degrees of combination, 
of two or more of these elements (this you have 
learned in your first lessons of easy chemistry); 
and though it may be true, as has been sug- 
gested, that if we had more perfect knowledge 
we should find that one only elementary body 
exists in Nature, experience rather points the 
other way; the number of known elements 
increases as we gain by discovery. However, 
any substance, whether elementary, as a piece 
of iron, or a combination of elements, as a block 
of wood, are regarded as made up of atoms, or, 
as some prefer, molecules. The only difference 
appears to be that if you use the word “ atom,” 
you mean that the ultimate particles of a body are 
indivisible, that is, of « definite size; but a mole- 
cule is not said to be of any fixed dimension, as 
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one can always conceive of its being halved, in 
which case we cannot properly say that the 
molecules of which the substance is composed 
are “ultimate.” I shall therefore speak of iron 
and wood as masses of atoms (you know the 
derivation—two Greek words : “not” and “to 
cut”) which, however, do not touch each other 
as far as we can understand, since they can be 
brought nearer to each other; as you may have 
seen in a lecture-room where the experiment is 
shown in different ways, a piece of metal being 
proved to expand by heat and contract by cold. 
Though inconceivably close together, we are yet 
to think of these atoms as having infinitely 
minute spaces between; and, occupying these 
spaces and entirely surrounding and intertwined 
with them, are the still immeasurably smaller 
molecules of what is called the «ther—an in- 
visible, impalpable, subtle “ entity,” for want of 
a word to express what it is, or must be, if the 
theory is correct. You are, then, to conceive of 
this ether that it is a universal agent, pervading 
everything, embracing the atoms of all matter, 
whether solid, liquid, or gaseous. It is also to 
be held that it occupies space, and that thus 
its range is boundless, and practically infinite. 
The offices performed by the ether cannot be 
enumerated, though we are acquainted with 
some features of its action. Of these the most 
important in view of our particular subject is 
connected with light, which is a condition of 
the molecules of the «ther when in vibratory 
motion. And it becomes truly ‘and emphatically 
light to human beings and animals by the sight- 
giving effect which it produces on the organs 
specially prepared for it; the atoms strike upon 
the retina of the eye, and the brain receives the 
impression. If the vibratory atoms in any par- 
ticular instance find no appropriate organ to 
strike upon, there is no existence of sight; there 
is no eye to receive the vibrations, therefore they 
produce no sense of seeing. 

Now when light was called forth there were 
no human or animal organs of sight to receive 
impressions; neither men nor beasts existed, 
consequently it could not be said that sight 
existed. The arrangements by which, ata future 
period, men and animals'should have the blessing 
of sight were prepared, but what is here called 
light had other offices to perform before the 
great gift of sight was permitted to come into 
action. From these reflections we may draw the 
inference, that the words of the Divine command 
comprehended much more than the intention to 
throw light on the scene, in the sense of a sight- 
giving influence. You may observe that the 
inspired writer does not tell us that, whereas 
everything was dark and gloomy before this, 
after the command was given the earth was 
clothed with light, changed from blackness to 
shining brightness. If he had distinctly said 
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this, or if this is what he intended us to under- 
stand, we should have to ask the question, “ For 
whose benefit was it at that moment necessary 
that the change should be made?” If we should 
say of an event, for instance, “‘one moment all 
was darkness, but the next moment light shone 
around,” we should mean that at the first we 
could see nothing, but at the next we could see 
very well; and you know, as I have already 
mentioned, light is not a source of brightness, 
except under certain conditions, which were 
absent at the time I am speaking of; unless 
you should suppose that the angels, or “ sons of 
God,” present at the creation could only realise 
what was passing, by means of the same condition 
as those which govern our sense of sight. A 
very important fact in connection with this 
subject is referred to in a history of the Bible, 
written about fifty years ago, where the author 
points out that the word translated “light” in 
the third verse of the first chapter of Genesis, is 
not the same as that used in the fourteenth verse, 
when speaking of the sun, but expresses the 
matter of light, and our English translation is 
therefore insufficient. At the same time, the 
author seems to confuse the meaning a little, by 
saying that the light was first dispersed and 
spread about in sections, as it were, but gathered 
up into one mass when the sun was placed in its 
position. His first quoted statement fairly cor- 
responds with the view that I wish you to 
consider, but the latter idea would contradict 
both, as I hope you will shortly see. The fact 
of this difference of the two words is very 
interesting, and as you will feel certain that it 
is not the result of accident on the part of the 
inspired writer, you will regard the teachings of 
the Word of God with even greater attention 
than perhaps you have hitherto done. A strong 
faith in the authority of the Bible is one of the 
readiest aids to a reverent appreciation of, and 
obedience to, our Heavenly Father’s guidance, 
and though it is going too far to say that every 
word or sentence is to be taken as written by 
the finger of God, yet the errors of translation 
and recopying, &c., are wonderfully few and 
small; you need not fear any serious contra- 
diction by one part of any other. 

But, to resume. A further reason why the 
words, ‘“‘ Let there be light,” have a special 
meaning, may be educed from certain facts con- 
nected with the laws of light, the consideration 
of which I can only present very briefly to your 
notice, as a comprehensive discussion would carry 
us further than I intend. 

In experiments shown in the lecture-room, by 
Professor Tyndall, it is proved, beyond a doubt, 
that ‘‘a beam of light, however intense it may 
be, remains invisible, unless it has something to 
shine upon. Space, though traversed by the 
rays from all suns and all stars, is itself unseen. 
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Not even the ether, which fills space, and whose 
motions are the light of the universe, is itself 
visible.” So that the words of the first great 
command do not seem to refer to light in the 
sense which we attach to it, foreven with appro- 
priate organs on which to strike, there would be 
no Hight without objects on which to shine; and 
the objects can only be lighted up by the sen- 
sation caused by the effect on the organs of sight. 
You must guard against taking this statement 
for a paradox. No one could see without eyes, 
and eyes could not see if there was nothing to be 
seen. Still, the light mentioned in the third 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis was created 
for other purposes than that of rendering visible 
the objects then in existence, and the author of 
the book correctly recorded it, as the first com- 
mand, without perhaps knowing its true signifi- 
cance. The Bible history above referred to, 
contains a passage in connection with this matter 
which appears to be a little difficult to understand 
when we reflect on the points I have suggested. 
The author supposes that the light which was 
called forth was really a shining body, leading 
us to infer that space was lighted up, which, as 
we have seen, is a contradiction, unless it refers 
to other beings than those connected with the 
earth. I think you would only confuse your 
ideas by speculating on the matter, and you will 
see directly that unless we are to imagine events 
to have occurred which are not recorded, or even 
been hinted at, there was no light in the sense of 
brightness, and that we are not intended to 
suppose the contrary. But I have another 
inference in this direction to ask you to notice, 
and it is also drawn from an established fact in 
relation to the action of light. 

Referring to my remarks on the vibratory 
motion of the ether, you may define light to be 
a wave motion. The study of its laws will have 
shown you that this motion is inconceivably 
rapid, and that differences of colour are the 
result of differences of speed in the wave motion; 
that is that the different colours of light are due 
to waves of different lengths. But, quoting 
Professor Tyndall, “we have also learned that 
side by side with the visible rays emitted by 
luminous sources, we have an outflow of invisible 
rays. This accurately expressed, means that 
together with those waves which cross the 
humours of the eye, infringe on the retina, and 
excite the sense of vision, there are others which 
either do not reach the retina at all, or which, 
if they do, are not gifted with the power of 
producing that specific motion in the optic nerve 
which results in vision... . all rays which 
fail to excite vision are called dark, obscure, or 
invisible rays; while all rays that can excite 
vision are called visible or luminous rays.” He 
then remarks that strictly speaking it is a mis- 
use of language to speak of these rays as being 


visible or invisible; the reason being “ that we 
cannot see light-—we cannot see the ether or its 
motions, and if we were in interstellar space we 
should be plunged in darkness, though the waves 
from all suns and all stars might be speeding 
through it. We should see the stars and suns 
themselves, but the moment we turned our backs 
upon a star, its light would become darkness, 
though the ether al: around it might be agitated 
by its waves.” 

You are acquainted with the “ spectrum,” or 
image resulting from the decomposition of a 
beam of white light. The discovery of the 
composition of solar light, you know, was made 
by Sir Isaac Newton, who, admitting a light 
through a small hole in a closed window-shutter, 
placed a prism or three-sided piece of glass in 
the path, and saw reflected on the wall an image, 
not round and white, as he had expected, but 
elongated and divided into different coloured 
bands; he saw at once that light was not simple, 
but compound. The colours run from red at 
one end, to violet at the other end, and each is 
produced by, or corresponds to a wave motion 
of a certain rapidity, the rate of vibration 
which produces the impression of the extreme 
violet rays on the retina, being 789 millions of 
millions of times in a second; the rapidity 
decreases from this extremity, to the red rays 
at the other end of the spectrum, where it is 
about 475 millions of millions per second. But 
though there are other rays, the ultra-violet on 
one side, and the ultra-red on the other, due in 
the former to still more rapid vibration, and in 
the latter to a less rapid wave motion, they have 
no effect on the retina, producing no sensation 
of the colour, and therefore, cannot be seen in 
the ordinary'spectrum. The powers of vision lie 
between these limits. It is very interesting in 
looking at this fact to notice that the laws of 
sound are similar in this respect to those of 
light. Sound, you know, is communicated to 
our ears by the motion of air-waves, and 
differences of pitch are due to the difference of 
wave motion. The motion of the atmospheric 
particles in the case of sound are thus paralleled 
by the ether wave motion in the case of light. 
Now (quoting Tyndall) there are waves trans- 
mitted through the air from vibrating bodies, 
which, though they strike on the ear in regular 
succession, cannot excite the sensation of a 
musical note, and insects probably appreciate 
sounds inaudible to us. Some animals may see, 
and may hear sounds and objects from which our 
senses are shut out. This idea may bring to 
your minds the beautiful words of the Apostle, 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, the 
things that God hath prepared for us;” and we 
can the more readily acknowledge that wonder- 
ful as are the powers and gifts conferred on man 
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by his Creator, the marvels of the future life 
will be enjoyed by new faculties far beyond those 
now possessed by us. : 

I may as well mention here, how visible 
evidence of the existence of the unseen rays of 
the spectrum can be produced, though the point 
belongs to the study of the science which I am 
not discussing. The generality of objects on 
which the ultra-violet rays fall give us no sign 
of their colour, because the rapidity of wave 
motion is too great; but when such rays strike 
on the molecules of certain substances, as for 
example, sulphate of quinine (again quoting 
Tyndall) they compel these molecules to vibrate, 
and the peculiarity is that these vibrations are 
of slower period than the exciting waves, and 
the invisible rays are brought within the range 
of vision. This fact can be illustrated by 
wetting a piece of white paper with a saturated 
solution of sulphate of quinine,—that is, by 
dissolving this substance in a certain quantity 
of water till it will take up no more, and when 
the paper is dried, casting a spectrum upon it 
instead of-the ordinary white surface supposed 
to be previously used. There is now seen an 
extension of the spectrum, and the violet rays 
are prolonged, showing colours where none 
formerly appeared, besides being brighter in 
the original portion. From such facts as these, 
we are led to infer that the creation of sight in 
the third verse included much more than the 
gift of brightness; nay, at this point indicated 
something different in character. 

We are not told whether the sun was created 
at this time ; indeed, it is difficult to say any- 
thing about such a question, because our finite 
ideas oblige us to conceive of the succession of 
events as necessarily involving lapse of time; 
time, in fact, being merely marked by such 
succession. But, however, [ must refer to the 
sun at this point, as it is acknowledged to be 
the great exciting cause of the motion among the 
ether atoms which produce vision. We may 
briefly and comprehensively define the action in 
a few words. The constitution of that great 
body and the qualities conferred upon it by the 
Creator, operate continually, amongst other ob- 
jects and purposes, in the development of light 
which we may look at now under two aspects. 
We have white or composite light, and we have 
varieties of colour, and we must conceive that 
there is in every substance a peculiarity of con- 
struction or endowment tending to determine 
the colour in which it is presented to our vision; 
since you are aware that colour in any body is 
the result of that body absorbing the particular 
coloured ray which determines its character. 
Different bodies absorb different coloured rays, 
and reflect the others, and so we get the varieties 
of colour which are so grateful to the eye. 
Though not told when God created the sun, we 
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may reasonably conclude that the vibratory 
motions of the ether which result in light were 
not communicated until the great body was 
placed ; and we may assume that many useful 
purposes were effected by the action on the 
ether before vision existed. 

You know that my object is not to attempt 
to’ show how the Almighty accomplished His 
purposes, or to account for phenomena, but 
when progress in knowledge teaches us more and 
more about causes, and we can go further and 
further back in accounting for previously un- 
explained results, we only get a little nearer to 
where the Creator began, if we may speak of 
Him as though acting on the lines by which 
human beings work. We may thankfully re- 
ceive the truth revealed by investigation, but 
God is above and behind all. When the laws 
of light were established, it became known that it 
was the striking of the ether atoms on the retina 
that gave us vision, but God gave the appropriate 
motion. When it was shown that the action on 
the ether atoms came from the sun, then, though 
one step further back in the chain of causes, we 
could only say, God gave the sun power. When 
certain observations gave scientific men reason 
to believe that the constitution of the sun’s body 
and surroundings was such, and so understood, 
as to teach us that the action just mentioned 
resulted necessarily therefrom, we were yet one 
more step further back; for God gave that con- 
stitution of the sun; and if we could clear up all 
that is yet unknown on these and kindred matters, 
we must “ have God in all our thoughts.” 

From what we know, or believe about the all- 
pervading ether, we must infer that it possesses 
many special qualities. I will quote the words 
of a distinguished writer on this subject, one of 
the most learned and accomplished teachers of 
physics and mathematics, whose knowledge, we 
may assume, is now, if not perfect, at least being 
perfected under far other influences than exist 
for us who still remain on this earth: “It 
appears that the ether is not only the vehicle of 
light, but has also laws, at present unknown, 
which connect it with heat, electricity and other 
agencies; and other laws through which it is 
necessary to vegetables, enable them to decom- 
pose air. All analogy leads us to suppose that 
if we knew as much of the constitution of the 
luminiferous ether as we know of the constitu- 
tion of the atmosphere, we should find it a 
machine as complex and artificial, as skilfully 
and admirably constructed.” Again, “ How 
should the properties of these three great classes: 
of agents,—visible objects, air, and light,—so 
harmonise and assist each other that order and 
life should be the result? Without all the 
three, and all the three constituted in their 
present manner, and subject to their present 
laws, living things could not exist. If the 
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earth had no atmosphere, or if the world had no 
ether, all must be inert and dead. Who con- 
structed these three extraordinarily complex pieces 
of machinery, the earth with its productions, the 
atmosphere and the sether? Who fitted them into 
each other in many parts, and thus made it possible 
for them to work together? We conceive there 
re be but one answer, a wise and good 

0 ee 

The special subject of the foregoing pages 
could be greatly extended, but I do not wish to 
continue it further, hoping I have succeeded in 
inducing you to reflect seriously on the sugges- 
tions: first, on the wisdom, power, and benevo- 
lence of the great Creator, as evidenced in His 
works, and then on the Bible as the special 
means by which Almighty God has communi- 
cated with His creatures; and the few remarks 
I have made on the subject of the command in 
the third verse are by way of impressing on you 
the fact that the writer was divinely inspired, 
and had a purpose in the selection of the order 
in which he recorded that command. 


I have one more point to notice here, and it 
is suggested by a comparison of one portion of 
the Bible with another; though it may not be 
entirely new to you, it is well worth recalling to 
mind, as it bears on the object aimed at by these 

Ts. 

We may trace an analogy or similarity of 
character between the course of the Creation, 
as gathered from the first chapter of Genesis, 
and the religious enlightenment of the world in 
God’s dealings with man, for his instruction 
and perfection in truth, as we learn from the 
New Testament, and from quotations in it from 
the Old. The coming of our Saviour into the 
world; God’s last and best gift to men, is 
described as the appearance of light. 

“The people that sat in darkness saw a great 
light.” ‘The light is come into the world, 
and men love darkness rather than light.” “I 
am the light of the world,” and other passages; 
and, finally, the city of God is allegorically 
described as needing no light but that of the 
Lord God. 
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BY CLERICUS. 


“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.”—JOHN vi. 68. 


0 HIS question is as pertinent in 
these modern days as it was when 
Peter asked it more than eighteen 
\% centuries ago. The circumstances 
“, which moved Peter to ask it are, 
in some respects, analogous to the 
conditions which surround the 
oY Church to-day. His Lord had asserted 
H His supreme divinity, Hisspiritual autho- 
rity, the quickening power of His words, 
and His mediatorial relations to mankind, in 
terms so clear, that many who, because of their 
previous belief that His miracle-working power 
would become the means of restoring the king- 
dom of David, had professed to be His disciples, 
withdrew themselves, and ‘* walked no more with 
Him.” Their dead souls had no affinity for the 
purely spiritual side of the Master’s sublime 
claims. Very naturally, their renunciation of 
even their merely nominal discipleship grieved 
the Saviour, because it was a manifestation of a 
state of determined unbelief; and turning to the 
twelve, He asked them in tones of sadness, as one 
may fitly imagine, “ Will ye also go away?” 
Then Peter, answering Him with characteristic 
prompiness for his fellow disciples, made this 
memorable and sublime reply: “ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life. And we believe and are sure that Thou art 
that Christ, the Son of the living God.” 







Peter’s question was the voice of enlightened 
common sense; but was not the reason he gave 
for it derived from a deeper source? Had not 
the Lord’s sublime discourse, which had proved 
a savour of death to “the many ” who had gone 
back, been a savour of life to Peter and his loyal 
brethren? Does not the increased positiveness 
of his faith, the depth of his penetration into 
the Divine character of his Lord, the clearness of 
his perception of the great fact that Christianity 
is not a mere dogma, but a life founded on the 
“ words ” of Christ, imply a measure of spiritual 
illumination so irradiating his intellect and 
filling his heart as to lift him to a higher plane 
of thought and feeling than any on which he 
had previously stood. How did Peter know that 
his master had the “words of eternal life,” 
except by the rapturous love and restraining 
reverence and awe inspired by the word of Christ 
in his believing, trusting heart? Conscious of 
these highly quickened affections, Peter could 
scarcely help answering his Lord’s question with 
his common-sense inguiry, ‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go?” for he believed that nothing on 
earth but the word of Christ could produce the 
effects which he then felt in his burning heart 
and in his aspiring soul. 

Peter’s question has a special pertinency in 
these days of much doubting, and of multiform 
assaults on the foundations of Christian faith. 























Not that the enemies of our faith are relatively 
more numerous than before, since the pro- 
portion of believers to unbelievers was never 
greater throughout the world than to-day; but 
they are more adroit, more scholarly, more cun- 
ning; have more varied and more popular modes 
of attacking the truth, and vastly greater faci- 
lities for reaching the public mind than at any 
former period in human history. That they have 
weakened the faith of some timid souls within 
the Church it were idle to deny; but that they 
have destroyed, or are likely to destroy, the 
faith of the Christian Church, no sane mind can 
concede, in face of the constantly-increasing 
activity of that Church, in her grand, unceasing 
march toward her conquest of the world for 
Christ. Nevertheless, it must be confessed that 
the too free participation of the Church in the 
worldly spirit of the times, her tendency to 
formalism and the growing co!cness of her 
passion for soul-saving, are facts ich give foes 
of the faith a vantage ground they could never 
gain by means of their sole efforts. The resisting 
as well as the aggressive power of the Church 
lies in her spirituality. What Samson’s hair 
was to his mighty strength, the strong, living 
faith in the words of Christ is to the Church. 
Not even “the gates of hell,” much less the 
specious fallacies of modern infidelity, can pre- 
vail against an intensely spiritual Church. Her 
antidote to every form of doubt is that belief in 
Christ which, through its resultant experience, 
produced that knowledge which Peter had when 
he said: * We are sure” (we know) “that 
Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

Many men take ungodly delight in contrasting 
the alleged certainties of science with what they 
please to call the uncertainties of faith; but are 
not all those inductive sciences based on obser- 
vation and experimentation ? What are their 
principles but generalisations from the results 
uniformly obtained under certain conditions? 
Is it not for this reason that the intelligent 
portion of society accept those principles as 
certainties? By parity of reasoning they should 
accept the Scriptures as the Word of God; 
because in every man who believes them, trusts 
them, a characteristic result, even a new spiritual 
life, is uniformly produced. Invariably, in 
all grades of mind and degrees of culture, in 
people of every clime and colour, in children 
and in adults, the hearty acceptance of the Word 
of the Lord quiets the guilty conscience, begets 
emotions of love to Christ, brings the human 
will into subjection to the will of God, awakens 
hitherto unfelt: breathings after inward purity. 
And these results have followed belief in Christ’s 
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words through more than eighteen centuries, in 
countless myriads of souls, among whom may be 
counted the noblest men, the greatest bene- 
factors, the sturdiest reformers, the wisest 
civilisers of the ages. 

These results are peculiar to the words of 
Christ. Which of the ancient religions, which 
system of ancient or modern philosophy, 
ever did or can produce the like ? Not one. 
Christ only taught the words which bring 
eternal life into the soul—a life properly called 
eternal; because in its character it is an image of 
the life of the Eternal God; and because, being 
begotten and sustained by the Eternal One, it 
may endure for ever. 

Another feature of these results is that their 
production is in proportion to the implicitness 
of men’s faith in the words of Christ. In men of 
weak faith, in minds tossed to and fro by the 
reasonings of unbelief, peace is as fluctuating as 
water swept by the passing breeze; hope is a dim 
vision and love a flickering flame. But in those 
who trust Christ’s word with unquestioning 
implicitness, the conscience enjoys perfect repose, 
hope is the eye by which they see the invisible, 
and love is an undying, increasing flame, ever 
lifting them nearer to the Divine likeness, and 
enabling them to say: ‘“ Now are we the sons 
of God. We know that when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is.” 

And thus it is that Christ’s words demonstrate 
their Divine origin with as much certainty as 
natural facts demonstrate scientific principles. 
By creating results in the human soul impossible 
to faith in Brahm, or Boodh, or Mahommed, or 
priestly pretenders to spiritual authority, or in 
philosophic theories of human self-suffering; by 
meeting every normal aspiration of the mind; by 
filling the cravings of the heart; by giving 
energy to the will in its effort to act in harmony 
with the will of God and to bring the appetites 
and passions into subjection to the laws of 
Christ; by accomplishing these results uniformly, 
invariably according to the proportion of men’s 
faith, do those wonderful words demonstrate 
their Divine authorship, and justify all experi- 
mental Christians in saying to those assailants 
of their faith who seek to beguile them into 
some mode of modern scepticism, “ ‘To whom 
shall we go?’ Our Christ and He only: has the 
words of eternal life, and we know by the effects 
wrought in us through faith in His words, that 
He is the Son of the living God. We will 
cling to Him, we will trust more implicitly in 
His life-giving words, we will have no sympathy 
with any who seek to rob Him of His glory, or 
us of our faith.” 
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fae LE Son of Man is come to seek and to 
?’ save that which was lost.” To me this 

is one of the sweetest verses in the whole 

Bible. In this one little sentence we are 
told what Christ came into this world for. He 
came for a purpose; He came to doa work, and 
in this little verse the whole story is told. He 
came not “to condemn the world, but that the 
world through Him might be saved.” God sent 
Him, and He’came to do the will of His Father 
—‘to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
And you cannot find any place in Scripture 
where a man was ever sent by God to do a work 
in which he failed. God sent Moses to Egypt 
to bring three millions of bondmen up out of 
the house of bondage into the Promised Land. 
Did he fail? It looked at first as if he was 
going to. If we had been in the court when 
Pharaoh said to Moses, “ Who is God, that I 
should obey Him ?” and ordered him out of his 
presence, we might have thought it meant 
failure. But did it? God sent Elijah to stand 
before Ahab, and it was a bold thing when he 
told him there should be neither dew nor rain; 
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but didn’t he lock up the heavens for three 
years and six months? Now here is God 
sending His own beloved Son from His bosom, 
from the throne, down into this world. Do you 
think He is going to fail? Thanks be to God, 
He can save to the uttermost, and there is not a 
man in this city who may not find it so, if he is 
willing to be saved.—D. L. Moody. 

Private prayer is the channel through which 
the Lord is graciously pleased to convey spiritual 
blessings to the soul. He knows all our wants, 
and, without our asking Him, could supply them 
in the best possible time. But He will be 
inquired of by the house of Israel to do for them 
according to the exceeding great and precious 
promises He hath given.—Hannah More. 

I have a pledge from Christ, have His note of 
hand, which is my support, my refuge, and 
heaven; and though the world should rage, to this 
security I cling. How readsit? “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
If Christ be with me, what shall I fear? If He is 
mine, all the powers of earth to me are nothing 
more than a spider's web.—St. Chrysostom. 
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“And they came to Elim, where there were twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten palm-trees: 


and they encamped there by the waters.”—Ex. xv. 


EST, weary Israel, rest awhile 

Where green the feathery palm-trees grow 
And, nestling in their lonely isle, 

The twelve sweet fountains sleep below, 


Rest, where no sound of foes assailing 

Shall bid thine heart throb high with fear; 
No echo of the Red Sea wailing 

Shall come to vex thy startled ear: 


But where the long day, lingering bright, 
Shall see thy snowy tents uprise, 

And silent stars shall wake by night 
To watch them with their golden eyes. 


Where spicy plants, that dwell apart, 

Shall wrap thee round with odorous balms, 
And sweetest quiet fill thine heart, 

By the clear wells, beneath the palms. 


Past is the Red Sea’s perilous hour; 
The desert path is scarcely trod; 
Nor yet the marvellous manna shower 
Lies like white daisies on the sod. 


Not yet, to quench thy fiery thirst, 
The rock hath given its fountain free; 
Here, with furled banners, linger first, 
Betwixt the desert and the sea. 


a 
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Betwixt thy childhood and thy youth, 
Christian, there lies a sweeter calm, 

Where thou may’st drink the well of truth, 
And lie beneath Hope’s shadowy palm. 


The sea is passed, the desert near, 

Where thou shalt walk, with manna fed; 
Scarce trodden yet the path of fear, 

Nor yet for thee the feast is spread; 


But parents’ love, and pastoral word, 
And studious hours, are all thine own; 

And prayers at morn and even heard, 
Make sweet thy desert island lone; 


Fill with rich balms thy lowly place— 
A time for rest and strengthening given— 
Ere shadowing hands shall bring thee grace 
For the long strife that leads to heaven. 


Oft, when the pillared cloud looks dim 
That guides thee o’er that pathless track, 
A thought, a text, a holy hymn, 
Shall lead thy spirit wandering back,— 


Dreaming how good these hours have been, 
How sweet thy resting by the way, 
Where Elim’s palms grew fresh and green, 
And Elim’s cooling waters lay. 
Ceci, Frances ALEXANDER. 
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AMOS DURA. 


] HE fPHILDREN'S jtour. 
AMOS DURA; OR, “THE FAITHFUL FRIEND.” 
BY L. M. SPOONER. 


CHAPTER X. 


A LITTLE MARTYR, 


exclamation, as he stood upon one 
of the steamers, under an evening 
sky. Nora Chaplin was by his 
side, and turning to her, he said: 
“It is strange that although I have 
) been worse treated there than anywhere 
¥ else, a sight of those familiar spots should 
so rejoice me. I must always love the 
Rhine and its ruins; but the moment I recall my 
miserable school life, a cold shudder comes over 
me. How cheerless and dark it was, except for 
my good Hugo.” 

“Miss Nora,” he continued some few minutes 
Jater, “ I can now distinctly see the house which 
is poor Hugo’s home. When we stop at the pier, 
may I get off the boat and go and see him, or 
is it asking too great a favour? I could, the 
next day, follow you to Cologne, where Mr. 
Chaplin says you think of remaining a night or 
two. I once heard you say you should like to 
see Hugo, who taught me to love Jesus Christ; 
but I fear that cannot be.” 

“Yes, I mean it to be,” replied Nora. “ Have 
I not been looking forward to such a pleasure? 
I should be sorry to go to England without 
seeing Hugo Steinberg. My father has arranged, 
dear Amos, to stay a week at your native town; 
and I thought, while he and my mother made 
excursions in the neighbourhood, we two could 
devote ourselves to your sick friend. I did not 
tell you of our plan, simply because I wanted to 
give you a surprise.” 

‘‘You are kindness itself,’ cried the lad, 
flushed with joy; “I know it is your doing, I 
am sure of it.” 

Nora laughed. “I knew it would give you 
pleasure, and my father and mother agreed with 
me, and so w2 settled to sleep there to-night. 
See, we are already at our destination.” 

At that same moment, the steamer stopped; 
but it was some time before they reached a com- 
fortable hotel, and it was too late to visit the 
Steinbergs that night; therefore Amos had to 

comfort himself by looking forward to the 
morrow. It came, with a scorching sun and 
cloudless sky. Nora and Amos were soon hurry- 
ing through the quiet streets, never stopping till 
they reached an iron gate, opening on a flower- 
garden. 


“What a pretty place!” exclaimed Nora, as 
her companion threw open the gate, and they 
passed into the garden. At the extreme end, 
among the shrubs, two small figures were visible, 
Then voices, children’s innocent voices, fell on 
the ear; then the cry of joy: 

** Amos, our dear Amos, is come back!” and 
Hugo’s little sister, springing forward, threw her 
arms about his neck, and almost smothered her 
favourite with kisses. Then came Franz to add 
his greeting. 

Amos proposed that they should sit under the 
mulberry trees while Franz went to tell Hugo 
and his mother of their arrival. 

The child soon returned. As they went slowly 
up the garden steps to the house, Elise, shaking 
her head sorrowfully, said, ‘“ Poor Hugo is so ill 
now; [ must not come upstairs with you, nor 
play in his room.” 

Few and simple as the words were, Amos felt 
as if he had received a blow, while the colour 
faded from his face. 

As he approached the bedside, and saw the 
terrible change which had taken place in his 
beloved schoolfellow, he looked still more pale. 
Hugo’s gentle, blue eyes appeared to him so 
much larger, and his face so thin and altered. 
He had anticipated the pleasure of seeing his 
dear Hugo, but all the pleasure was turned to 
pain. That pale, worn face hardly looked like 
Hugo. Was it death that he saw written there? 
The young Jew prostrated himself upon his 
knees, and burst into a paroxysm of grief. 

** You must not shed tears for me, my dear 
Amos,” cried Hugo. “Am I not very happy? 
Has not God drawn me to love Jesus Christ, and 
taught me that if I suffer with Him, I shall reign 
with Him? I cannot find words to express the 
joy I feel at seeing you. For my sake, look 
happy. Think how much we have to say to each 
other, and how glad you ought to be you have 
found such a friend in this English lady, of 
whom you have told me so much. I may shake 
hands with you, may I not?” added Hugo, 
looking up into Nora’s face. “When you get 
back to England, promise me, madam, that you 
will never forsake Amos?” 

“T promise, so long as | live, that I will be a 
sister to Amos Dura,” replied Nora, with her 
usual warmth of manner. “Ah, you need have 
no fears regarding your old playmate. He will 
be safe under my father’s care.” 

Amos had noticed that Frau Steinberg had 
quitted the room. 

“‘ How bitter she must feel towards my father 
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for thus injuring—killing her innocent son! 
She must wish she had never seen my face,” 
mused Amos. 

He was doing Frau Steinberg an injustice. 
Unlike Nathan, who looked upon the intimacy 
between the two boys as a curse, she bowed her 
head under her affliction, saying, “ If it is God’s 
will to take my precious son, I will try with my 
whole heart to give him back to Him who gave 
him to me, without repining either at my loss, or 
at the way in which He has permitted it.” 

When Frau Steinberg returned, she took Nora 
Chaplin aside. “The boys will like to be left 
alone. Suppose we go into the garden,” was her 
suggestion. And so Nora again sat under the 
shade of the mulberry tree, when the widow gave 
her some particulars of Nathan Dura’s family: 
How the Jew had fled, and had afterwards sold 
his house and business in the town; how her 
own relations had been indignant with her for 
allowing her son to associate with one of the 
hated race, and so on. 

* Ah, Frau Steinberg! did your friends know 
how good and noble the lad is, they would have 
withheld their censure,” said Nora. 

“ Prejudice blinds us,” replied the unhappy 
mother; ‘“ no one here believes that a Jew, young 
or old, could possess so many virtues. Regarding 
myself, though the intimacy is about to end 
sadly, I feel God is not displeased with me for 
befriending a young Jew anxious to become a 
Christian. If one of ten thousand Jews has been 
brought to acknowledge Jesus Christ through 
the influence of my son, is it not a matter for 
rejoicing? Is it not a glorious deed for which 
God will surely reward him? I feel he will be 
rewarded, my unselfish, good Hugo! Fraulein 
Chaplin, none know what a dear child he has 
been to me, nor the extent of what my loss wiil 
be when the good God comes for him. I know 
the dreaded hour is drawing near. Can [, with- 
out murmuring, give up my firstborn, who is 
dearer to me than life itself? God help me to 
bear my bitter trial; 1 shall sorely need His 
help.” 

* When you think of his sufferings, and know 
what a right-minded child your dear Hugo is, 
surely you have more cause to rejoice than to 
mourn,” said Nora, full of sympathy. “Iam so 
glad I have seen him, and heard his gentle words, 
full of solicitude for his friend. But I will not 
intrude any longer upon you to-day. Farewell, 
Frau Steinberg; I will come again to-morrow, 
and read some hymns to the sick boy.” 

Elise at that moment appeared. “ You are 
Amos’s good friend,” said the child; “I love 
you, I do.” 

“ Will you let her go back with me?” asked 
Nora, looking at Frau Steinberg. 

“ Elise may go if she likes,” said the widow, 
thinking that the child would be far too shy to 


venture. But, no—she promptly said, “Yes,” and 
che little girl trotted off, and passed through the 
gate without the slightest concern. 

Nora Chaplin was greatly taken with Frau 
Steinberg and her children, and the friendship 
which now began was kept up through life. 

Hugo’s precarious state, and Amos’s anxiety 
for him, induced the Chaplins to prolong their 
stay. Nora’s time was partly spent in Hugo’s 
room. Mr. and Mrs. Chaplin also visited the 
invalid, and did what they could to render his 
last days less painful. 

About a fortnight later, Nora, accompanied by 
Amos, was hurrying through the streets at a late 
hour. Hugo had become alarmingly worse, and 
Amos had been to the hotel to fetch her. 

“Poor Hugo is so restless,” said Amos; “ and 
he has repeatedly asked for you. I knew you 
would not refuse his request. I am afraid the 
dear fellow has seen the sun set for the last 
time.” 

“Tf so, we must try not to grieve; but rather 
rejoice that God is about to take him from his 
sufferings to his home among the angels. You 
know how he longs to go to his Saviour.” 

“ That is true; but he is going alone. Death 
would not be so dark and dreadful if we could 
accompany each other,” said Amos, as_ they 
entered the garden. 

There was an unwonted stillness in the house, 
and the night was unusually calm. Nora stepped 
softly across the room, and stooping over the 
sick boy, kissed his damp brow. In an instant 
his wasted arms had clasped her own. 

“ How kind of you to come and see me at this 
late hour! I cannot thank you enough for all 
you have done for me and Amos. You will be 
kind to mother when I am gone, won’t you? 
She will, at first, feel lonely without me; but God, 
I know, will comfort her.” Looking at Amos 
with one of his sweet smiles: ‘I have no fear of 
him,” he said, “ because, dear Fraiilein, you have 
promised me you will never forsake him. Neither 
will the great God above us forsake him. He 
who hath begun a good work in him will perform 
it until the day of Jesus Christ. I have faith in 
God, and I have faith in you. Nor can dear 
Amos doubt that I have not faith in him, one of 
the chosen race, of which he may be proud, truly 
proud, now that he is a converted Jew. You 
know how much I love you, Amos; you know, 
too, how Jesus Christ loves you. Work for 
Him; you will never grow weary.” 

“‘ With God’s help I will never grow weary; 
but do my best. Should my heart at any time 
fail me, I will think of your words, dear Hugo, 
and work the harder,” cried Amos; and kneeling 
down by the bedside, he pressed the poor, wasted 
hand tenderly to his lips, as if to seal the 
covenant between them. 

Hugo made an effort to raise himself, but fell 
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back, a ghastly hue passing over his features, 
“T am tired—oh, so tired,” he murmured; 
“pray for me.” 

All were now aware that his life was ebbing 
fast. Amos, in vain, tried to control his grief, 
They could at intervals hear his smothered sobs, 
while the poor mother stood over her dying 


child in mute sorrow. None but God knew the 
agony of that mother’s heart. 

“ What can I do for you ?” said Nora, looking 
anxiously at the dying boy. 

He opened his eyes, luminous with heavenly 
light: “ Pray for me,” he cried; ‘ say, ‘ Lord Jesus, 
come yuickly; come quickly, Lord Jesus.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 





HAT a fearful night! The snow 
has been falling all day long, 
and now, as the sun is setting, 
the wind begins to blow furiously. 
How it swirls around the street- 

corners, and piles in huge drifts in 

the alleys where so many poor 
creatures live, and against the doors in 
the busy streets! How it comes hissing 
down the chimney! It is so dark and 
wild! Whata night to be out! Did you see 
that poor, half-clad, frail little fellow, struggling 
by, an heur ago, with a bundle of papers under 
his arm? Poor child, whatever will become of 
him? Sucha storm makes one feel thankful 
one has a good home, a good fire, and cheery 







rooms. It is good medicine for the dumps and 


blues, and a grumbling disposition. 

The poor little fellow that faced that wild 
storm to sell his papers had no home, no parents, 
no one to care for and shelter him. Though 
only eight years old he had been driven out of 
the wretched attic, where his poor mother had 
died a few days before, into the streets and storm 
by the brutal landlord. Poor Tom started out 
into life’s dark, uncertain path with only the 
tattered garments he had on his back and a 
few pence in his pocket. With this small 
ammunition he commenced the battle of life. 
He had a brave, noble heart, and resolved to 
keep out of the poorhouse, of which he had a 
wholesome horror. He invested his capital in 
newspapers. But he was so young and so timid 
older and ruder boys stepped in before him. 
The streets were deserted. Although he had 
faced the storm all day, and raised his feeble 
voice to its utmost pitch, night was coming 
down upon him with only three papers sold. 
This.was a poor outlook for supper and lodging. 
Tired, cold, hungry, discouraged, he struggled up 
one street and down another crying his papers, 
stopping now and then to look in at the shop 
windows, where were piles of loaves of bread and 
cake placed in the most tempting manner. It 
did his hungry eyes good to look at these stocks 
of the staff of life. He sometimes stopped before 
an eating house to regale his nostrils with the 
savory smells that puffed in his face as the 
doors opened and shut. He was more than once 











TOM. 


tempted to enter and watch his chance to snatch 
something and run. I do not wonder such 
boys sometimes steal food. He had some sharp 
encounters between stomach and conscience. 
An empty stomach is a tough enemy. But 
conscience and honour gained the victory, and 
he trudged on. His dear mother’s last words 


came up to reinforce conscience: ‘‘ Be honest, my 


dear little boy, whatever becomes of you, then 
God will help you.” May God help just such 
poor struggling boys in our great cities in their 
time of peril ! 

At length he came upon one of the finest 
suburbs of the city, where I first saw him. The 
houses were all brilliantly lighted, snatches of 
music came here and there, in the lull of the 
storm, to his ears, that seemed like the harps of 
the angels about whom he had learned in 
Sabbath-school. His strength was giving out. 
He could go no further. Opposite him was one 
of the largest and finest houses on the terrace. 
The outer door stood open. The light from the 
inner hall made this vestibule seem a harbour 
of refuge from the pitiless storm. He softly 
entered it. Upon the tiled floor was a rug. On 
this he lay down, hungry, friendless, exhausted, 
and was soon sound asleep, dreaming of his 
mother in heaven, loaves of bread, and angels’ 
harps, and unsold papers. His weary brain 
became a kaleidoscope, while a hungry heart and 
stomach alternately turned the crank. 

About an hour later another form came 
slowly up. the terrace, struggling against the 
storm and deep snow. This time it was a strong 
well-built man, in middle life. He seemed a 
prosperous man; but upon his broad, expressive 
face were traced deep lines, made by the sharp 
chisel of some great sorrow. He entered the 
vestibule where Tom lay asleep. His face was 
turned to the light. A large tear-drop lay like 
a pearl in each eye. As he stood above him he 
began to look like the little boy, his only child, 
whom he had buried only a few weeks before. 
The longer he looked the more, in features, in 
form, in age, he resembled his lost one. Was 
this really so, or was he ina half dream, pros 
jecting that loved image he carried in his mind 
and heart upon the boy before him? What was 
he to do? There lay the tell-tale papers upon the 
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marble. Should he take him in, or thrust him 
out? “I will not decide. Let my wife see 
him.” He entered the hall and soon returned 
with a slender, pale lady on his arm, dressed 
in deep mourning. Together they looked 
in silence upon the sleeping form before them. 
An insensible attraction seemed to be drawing 
the heart of the boy to that of the bereaved 
mother. Who can tell how God operates? He 
cares so lovingly for the orphan ! 

He moved in his sleep, and murmured audibly, 
“Mother! mother” The tears came to Mrs. 
Carrol’s eyes. She turned to her husband and 
said, “ We will keep him. Who knows but God 
has sent him to fill the empty place in our 
hearts and home.” This settled the matter. 
Tom found a home, and Mr. and Mrs. Carrol 
found a generous, noble, loving son, who 


honoured the name he adopted, and became a 
great comfort to those who reared him. How 
many such boys there are if our Christian sym- 
pathy went out after them! How many such 
bereaved and childless homes there are that 
might be gladdened and cheered if boys and 
homes could be brought together! How many 
such jewels lie half-buried in the mire of poverty, 
misfortune, and neglect, that might be picked 
up and polished and set in the Redeemer’s crown, 
and made to shine in business, society, and the 
Church of God, if watchful eyes and loving 
hearts went out in quest of them ! 

Let us keep the front doors of our houses ajar, 
and of our hearts always wide open, and the 
vestibule lighted, for no one can tell what 
stranger angels may find a refuge in them ! 

C. R. DENNER. 








LINES WRITTEN ON THE SIDE OF A 
CLOCK BY A CHILD. 


IME, Time, thou art hurrying on, 
Faster than thou hast need ; 
No, no! I am thought too slow, 
E’en at my utmost speed. 
Time, rest, thou art journeying far, 
Scarce has the day begun ; 
Nay, nay! I must never stay, 
Till my weary race be run. 
Time, Time, on thy silent wings, 
Must thou so swiftly flee ? 
Yes, yes! I must onward press, 
Until lost in eternity —HELENE C. 


SONG OF A BUTTERFLY. 


HROUGH the blue ether of the sky, 
O’er hill and mountain-top I fly ; 
No chains of bondage are forged for me ; 
Unchecked I wander alone and free. 


’Tis sweet to live through the summer day ; 
In joy pursuing a sunny way: 

And die, when cold winter’s stern decree, 
Forbids all beauty and warmth to be. 


Though short the space of my tiny life, 

I envy not man his stage of strife ; 

But rove through the woods from tree to tree, 

Rejoicing in sunshine, and free, and free. 
HELENE C. 
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BY MRS. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


“ The tree of deepest root is found, 
Least willing still to quit the ground.” 


S the end of October drew on, 
Mr. O’Donnell seemed to become 
weaker and more nervous, and 
Honora, who watched him closely, 
felt sure that his mind was op- 

pressed. One day she urged him to 

tell her if it were so, and he owned 
to feeling anxious as to what course Mr. 

McIver might pursue about the mortgage 

which he held on their place. ‘ The 





first of November is close at hand,” he said, 
“and after that we are quite in his power.”’ 


GREGG. 


They were standing near one of the drawing- 
room windows as he spoke, and the words were 
scarcely uttered when the figure of a horseman 
coming up the avenue became apparent; the next 
minute they recognised in this figure the person 
of whom they were speaking. 

Honora’s first impulse was to go away, and 
avoid meeting a man whose presence was abhor- 
rent to her; but one glance at her father’s look 
of suppressed agitation roused her native courage, 
and she hastily determined that if her presence 
could shield him from insult, that protection 
should not be withdrawn. 

The civilities that passed between them when 
Mclver was shown in were but slight. He was 
not dressed this time in the gala suit he had 
donned so bravely when he came courting 
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Miss O’Donnell some months before. A frieze 
coat, buckskin breeches, and long riding boots 
now constituted his attire, one not unsuitable 
to the mills and brickfields among which his 
days were passed. 

““You’re aware, I suppose, Mr. O’Donnell,” 
said he, after some cursory remarks had passed 
as to the weather, the state of the roads, and the 
probability of another storm—* you’re aware 
that the notice required by the terms of the 
mortgage has nearly expired?” 

Mr. O’Donnell bowed in assent. 

‘And you’re prepared to redeem it, probably?” 

This was said with a half sneer. At first the 
O’Donnell did not answer; and then, as the other 
sat looking at him, and waiting for him to speak, 
he replied, quietly, that he “ could not say that.” 

“ Ah, well,” said McIver, “ it’s all the same to 
me; I’d as soon have the place as the money;” 
and he looked round with the air of one survey- 
ing a new purchase. The O’Donnell saw McIver 
tap his boot with his riding-whip, slowly survey 
the room, and then look out of the window as if 
he were measuring the lawn with his eye. 

Honora, who had lifted her tatting, and was 
working at it to help her to look cool, glanced at 
her father, and saw an ashy paleness creeping 
over his face, and knew that his lips were quiver- 
ing. Rising quietly, she went over to him, and 
just as she said, “‘ Father, are you not well?” his 
head fell heavily forward on his breast, and he 
became insensible. 

“You have killed him,” she cried, darting one 
wild look at McIver. ‘Oh, you cruel man, you 
have killed my father!” 

McIver rose, seeming just a little confused, 
and as Honora, rushing past him, rang for help, 
he took a close look at Mr. O’Donnell’s pallid 
face. ‘* He’s not dead,” he said; “he has only 
fainted; there, he’s coming to. [I'll tell you 
what, Miss O’Donnell; if you’re wise you'll con- 
sider the offer I made you, and that'll keep the 
house over your head. I’m willing to renew it.” 

Just then a man-servant entered the room, in 
answer to Honora’s hurried ring; but instead of 
telling him she wanted anything for her father, 
whose head she was supporting on her bosom 
while she chafed his cold hands, she looked up 
from her occupation, and pointing to McIver as 
he stood there, said quietly to the servant, 
* Show that man out.” 

McIver did not wait to hear the order repeated, 
but strode towards the door. 

It was too much, however, to put up with such 
a dismissal quietly, and just ere he disappeared, 
turning on his heel and raising his riding-whip, 
he exclaimed, ‘* That’s the end of your pride; for 
by my word and troth I'll show yow out, before 
you are many days older.” 

‘Come to me quickly,” wrote Honora to Mr. 
Warnock, as sitting on a lew stool beside the 
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couch her father lay on, she watched him sleeping 
After McIver left, she had settled him thus, and 
the restoratives which she made him take had 
procured the sleep that was the best medicine he 
could have. 

To Mr. Warnock’s friendship she confided the 
history of their perplexity. He knew that 
troubles had thickened round the O’Donnell, but 
he did not know it was so bad asthis. Honora’s 
note reached him late in the evening after 
McIver had been with them, and early next day 
he was at the castle. 

Mr. O’Donnell had slept all night. The doctor 
from L—— had been there, and said that there 
was no active illness. He made little of Mr. 
O’Donnell’s not recognising him, said it was the 
effect of the sedative he had been taking, and 
ordered quiet, and light nourishment. He was 
still slumbering when Warnock got to the castle, 
but when he did awake, it was plain both to him 
and to Honora that some change had passed over 
him. He smiled, seemed unwilling to speak, 
and apparently had forgotten all about McIver. 

Honora told him Mr. Warnock had come to 
ask if he could help him in any business, and he 
said he had “no business now, it was all done.” 
And then he mistook her for her mother, and 
bade her get on her ornaments, for they were 
going to Court. Honora fairly broke down 
under this new trouble: and Warnock, utterly 
at a loss to know what to do, got on one of the 
old horses that still remained in the yard, and 
rode off to L to see Mr. Vance, the attorney 
who did business for Mr. O’Donnell. 

By this gentleman’s advice, before he left the 
town that day he wrote to Mr. O'Hara, telling 
him the state of affairs among his Irish friends. 
It appeared that McIver had bought up two 
mortgages which lay on Castle Donnell. That 
which he had given notice to call in was for 
£340; the other was for a much larger sum. 
Why he had taken steps to recover the 
smaller one first no one knew. He might have 
considered that one would answer his purpose 
as well as the other, O’Donnell being equally 
unable to meet either. Mr. Warnock did not 
actually ask Mr. O’Hara to advance money on 
Mr. O’Donnell’s account; but he showed him 
that this sum of £340, if it could be procured 
at once, would stay all hostile proceedings for 
the present. He told him how that gentleman’s 
health was fast breaking up, so that it seemed 
probable his time would be short, even if it were 
not suddenly cut off by agitation; and, finally, 
gave Mr. Vance’s authority for the statement 
that if the condition of the country were so far 
improved as to admit of the sale of property, 
there was no doubt Mr. O’Donnell’s would bring 
more than enough to satisfy all claims. 

There would not have been time for an answer 
to this letter before McIver could take posses. 
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sion, had there not been ten days’ grace at the 
end of the notice stipulated for in the bond. 
Within this time the money was paid. Mr. 
O’Hara forwarded it without hesitation. The 
transmission of money to Ireland was not a very 
easy matter at that time. The branch banks 
now found in every town had no existence; and 
a transaction which at the present time could be 
carried out in twenty-four hours, was with diffi- 
culty arranged in rather less than a fortnight, 
through a friend of Mr. O’Hara’s, whom he 
consulted in the matter, and who found out a 
mercantile house having dealings with a linen 
merchant near the town of L Through 
these parties the money was transmitted, and 
Mr. McIver had seldom been more astonished 
than he was by receiving it. 

Immediately afterwards, he gave notice for 
calling in the other and larger mortgage, very 
probably regretting his remissness in not doing 
so before. But the days were gone by for 
harassing the O'Donnell with hostile proceed- 
ings. Mentally, he was almost as much removed 
from their influence as if he did not belong to 
the present life. It was evident that his ner- 
vous system had sustained a severe shock; and 
it seemed as if he had been loosened by it from 
all recent ties and influences, and that he lived 
in a past period of his life among the friends 
who then surrounded him. 

It was one of Honora’s greatest trials that 
often he did not know her; and nothing she 
cuuld say or do removed the wandering, puzzled 
way in which he would gaze at her, and say he 
did not wish to see strangers about him. At 
other times his mind was clearer, and he would 
recognise her, or any other near him, and be 
pleased to see them; but matters of business he 
never named; and that all recollection of such 
things had left him was evident, not only by his 
silence regarding them, but also by the calmness 
and contentment that could not have existed 
with anxiety. Each day he was dressed, though 
with little assistance from himself, for his limbs 
had almost lost their power; but he never went 
down-stairs, passing his quiet hours between his 
bedroom and a room next to it, which Honora 
had made comfortable for him to sit in; and so 
he continued until nearly Christmas time. 

On Christmas Eve, Mr. Warnock, who was 
Honora’s most frequent visitor, was sitting with 
her in her father’s room. They had not thought 
him so well that day. He was unwilling to get 
up or to be disturbed, and seemed weak and 
drowsy. For the first time he had not known 
Warnock, whom, until then, he had always re- 
cognised and spoken to. 

The weather had, for some days, been in- 
tensely cold, and this evening snow was falling. 
Honora and Warnock sat on either side of the 
fire. The light was shaded from the O’Donnell, 





who was asleep; but the curtains of the bed 
being drawn back, they could see him as he lay, 
and mark the slightest movement. 

From the time that Warnock made his sudden 
appeal to Honora, as to the advisability of with- 
drawing her thoughts from Fergus, she had 
scarcely ever alluded to him; and Warnock, see- 
ing the inutility of the attempt, blamed himself 
for having made it; the more so as it seemed to 
have broken up the confidence that had existed 
on the subject between Honora and himself; 
and yet this confidence was a painful fact to 
Warnock. Unshared in by Honora’s father, he 
felt as if it ought not to have existed, though, 
considering the uncertainty that hung over the 
future of young McIver, and the doubtfulness 
of the O’Donnell’s consent ever being required 
to his daughter’s union with him, there was 
little to communicate. Of course, from the time 
of Mr. O’Donnell’s illness, even that little was 
impossible. As he sat with Honora that evening 
in her father’s room, talking in low tones across 
the fire, suddenly, after a long pause, she said : 

“T have not heard anything of Fergus, Mr. 
Warnock ; have you ?” 

“No!” Warnock had not. The question was 
so unlooked-for, it almost made him lose the 
chance he had long been waiting for, of asking 
her how she had accounted to her father for the 
sudden disappearance of Fergus, whom he had 
been accustomed to see so constantly, and whom 
he would be sure to ask about. 

*“T told him,” she said, ‘that there had been 
some unpleasantness between him and his uncle, 
and he had gone off suddenly to Spain; and [ 
said the same to the Leonards. But, oh! 
Mr. Warnock, how can it be we do not hear of 
him?” 

“ Letters from abroad are long coming,” said 
he; “and just now, any with a foreign post- 
mark are apt to be intercepted.” 

He did not tell her that two small English 
vessels of the class that Fergus would probably 
take a passage in were known to have been 
captured by French privateers, shortly after the 
time that Fergus left Ireland. 

“T have little doubt,” he said, “ but that his 
uncle must have information about him; at least, 
that he could tell whether he reached Santander, 
for more or less, he must,have communication 
with the firm there until after Fergus is 
twenty-one.” 

As they continued to talk the night wore on. 
From time to time Honora rose, and going softly 
to her father’s side, saw him still sleeping; but she 
thought he was more flushed than he had been 
before. Warnock, however, who had been noise- 
lessly placing fresh logs upon the fire, considered 
this apparent flushing the effect of the fire-light 
on the crimson curtains round the bed. And then, 
as they sat down again, Warnock began to make 
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@ communication to Honora, which he had 
several times been on the point of, but had 
restrained from the idea that it might not be 
very pleasant to her. It was that he had received 
“a call” from a congregation in Derry,—that 
is, that he had been offered the place of minister 
to a numerous body of Presbyterians who owned 
the largest meeting-house in that city, and com- 
prised many people of wealth and influence. 

This “call” was wholly unexpected by him, 
and it placed within his reach nearly as much 
advancement as his profession could hold out; 
besides which, the emolument was nearly twice 
as great as was afforded by his present charge. 
Independently of this consideration, such a 
change would in many ways be for the better. 
Warnock, with partially declining vigour, and 
many increased disappointments, was beginning to 
find the loneliness of his mountain home oppres- 
sive, and almost unconsciously he yearned for 
more interchange of thought than could be had 
in such solitude. 

The formal, or official offer of the appoint- 
ment had not reached him, but a preparatory 
intimation had been made. In contemplating 
the matter, the idea that such a change would 
withdraw him from Honora, just when she might 
most need any little service he could render her, 
pressed heavily upon him, and had hitherto 
hindered his speaking on the subject. 

As, in a low under-tone, he told Honora all 
this, the door of the room, which was laid to 
without being latched, was softly pushed open, 
and Rory the great dog walked in; he had an 
excited look, his tail was stiffened, and his eyes 
glared; he knew Honora’s uplifted finger meant 
silence, yet he could not help whimpering as he 
went from one to another, evidently wanting to 
communicate his own uneasiness, and just then 
both Honora and Warnock exclaimed, in a quick 
whisper, “'There’s firing!” 

Through the thickly falling snow came a 
muffled sound of musketry. Warnock went into 
the next room, which was without any light in 
it, and softly opening the window, listened, and 
strove to look; but no mortal eye could pierce 
the dense snow that seemed to fall in sheets and 
fill the air with a suffocating thickness. Through 
it came the report of another volley of musketry, 
and then another—then all was still. 

“They’re not far off,” thought Warnock, as he 
listened; ‘‘ we couldn’t hear them through that 
snow if they were not pretty near.” 

Again there was more firing, not so regular, a 
dropping sound, and then it ceased. As he was 
quietly closing the window he heard Honora’s 
quick, light step coming into the room. 

“Oh! Mr. Warnock,” she said, in an agitated 
tone. “Mr. Warnock, come here quickly!” 





CHAPTER XX. 


“ Speak, then, thou voice of God within. 
Thou of the deep, low tone! 
Answer me through life’s restless din— 
Where is the spirit flown?” 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


THE defeat of the Dutch fleet at Camperdown 
had a very marked effect upon the Irish insur- 
gents. Having little hope left of any powerful 
assistance from France, the prospect of which 
had until then restrained them from a premature 
outbreak, they now became desperate, and during 
the winter of 1797 and 1798, bands of United 
Irishmen broke out into acts of violence in many 
parts of the country. Their organisation, how- 
ever, was capable only of exciting hidden sedition, 
not of carrying out its aims. Their arms were 
imperfect, and their ignorance of military com- 
bination, and lack of trained leaders, prevented 
their acting in concert, so that, for some time, 
the insurrection had but the appearance of 
guerilla warfare; and plunder and massacre, 
generally of helpless and unoffending victims, 
became the principal achievements of the men 
who were to overthrow the British Government 
in [reland. 

During the night when Honora and Warnock 
were watching by Mr. O’Donnell’s sick bed, 
a skirmish took place on the road that passed 
below Castle Donnell, leading from the shore up 


the glen. 
A party of the Roxburgh Dragoons, who were 
stationed at L——, were lying in ambush near 


it. They had some reason to expect that a troop 
of armed rebels were likely to pass that way, and 
they sprang out on them when they appeared 
from the shore, where from different points they 
had collected. The rebels made a pretty stout 
resistance, and the main body of them escaped, 
taking their wounded with them, whilst the 
King’s men carried off some prisoners. 

This affair, trifling in itself, was not so in its 
consequences, for it prevented the collecting 
together of several of the bands that had con- 
certed a midnight raid on the little town of 
L They meant to set fire to and plunder 
it, and from the namber of wooden houses that 
existed in the place, remaining since the time of 
the early English settlers, the wicked plot would 
have been but too easy of accomplishment. 

To the lonely watchers at Castle Donnell this 
sound of firing told that civil war was at their 
very gates, and enhanced the gloom and sadness 
of their surroundings. Two people, watching by 
a sick bed in that large, lonely, old house, with 
the hush of the quietly-falling snow all around, 
and the fitful light of the wood fire alternately 
revealing and concealing the pale, still form of 
the O'Donnell, as he lay in a sleep almost un- 
naturally quiet, had a task that few would envy. 
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When Mr. Warnock followed Honora’s rapid 
steps back to her father’s room, he was not long 
in learning the cause of his sudden recall. The 
flush that Honora had seen on her father’s face 
some time before was the precursor of an excite- 
ment which had suddenly setin. Mr. O’Donnell 
had raised himself on one arm, and was trying 
to sit up. Hiseyes, wide open, had an unnatural 
glare, and he was talking rapidly in a low tone. 
Warnock went over and supported him, while 
Honora placed cushions to keep him in the sitting 
posture he seemed to wish for. 

He was talking in a foreign language, which 
neither Honora nor Warnock understood, and he 
became more and more vehement, and seemed to 
want something done. After a little while he 
paused, and drank the wine and water offered to 
him. While still remaining quiet, Warnock, 
speaking close to his ear, said, ‘Speak in English, 
and tell us what you want.” 

He did not reply, and presently Warnock 
repeated the words. 

Mr. O’Donnell gazed at him, and said, 
“Tell his Excellency she can’t go. She’s not 
well, I tell you. Do you hear me ?” 

Warnock murmured assent ; and then, after a 
pause, during which he had been quiet, the 
O’Donnell again strove to raise himself as if to 
get up, and Warnock gently restrained him. 
The sick man’s mind had gone far back, and 
was among the scenes of one of the trying 
periods of his past life. 

“Your Grace flatters me,” he said; “my wife 
is beautiful, but she is ill to-night. The 
Duchess——” and he stopped. His gaze had 
become fixed on Honora, standing with clasped 
hands, pale as a statue, and with tears stream- 
ing down her face. Feebly raising his hand, he 
passed it over his brow, then looked at her 
again. “When did you come back ?” he said. 
“ My love, I thought ——” 

“Oh, father!” cried Honora, “don’t you 
know me, your own child? Your own Honora, 
father;” andshe stroked his face and fondled him. 

“Oh, yes, dear!” he said, seeming to recog- 
nise her; “and a good, dear daughter always ; 
but tell your mother to come back. She’s gone 
away again, and she’s not fit to go; she’s ill.” 

For some time after he spoke occasionally, in 
broken sentences, and all the watchers by him 
heard seemed to refer to that fatal St. Patrick’s 
night, when his wife, in the pride of her beauty, 
and bent on out-rivalling the lovely English 
Duchess, exerted herself beyond what her failing 
strength could bear, and lost her life in the 
ignoble struggle. Presently he grew quiet. “I'll 
sleep now,” he said ; “I’m very tired.” 

They placed him in an easy position, and 
stood by watching. Ere long Warnock saw what 
Honora did not. The last great change had come. 

“Kneel down,” he said, placing his hand 


ntly on her shoulder; “ kneel down, dear, and 
et us pray.” 

They knelt together beside the bed of death; 
and Warnock prayed the All-Merciful Creator 
to receive, for the Saviour’s sake, the spirit He 
had given, and was now calling back; and as he 

rayed the spirit took its final flight. It was 
andl first acquaintance with the solemnity 
of death. 

“Come away, dear Miss Honora, come away,” 
said Warnock, trying to draw her from the bed, 
as she stood there gazing in speechless, stupe- 
faction. 

“Where ?” she said, confusedly. ‘‘ What do 
you want ?” 

“Come with me, dear, to call the servants, 
they must get up ;” for in the beginning of the 
night, Honora, seeing that they were not wanted, 
had sent the servants to bed. He drew her arm 
gently within his own; and, taking a light, left 
the room with her. 

The entire length of the house lay between 
the room they had left and the servants’ apart- 
ments; and there was something awful in the 
still darkness, that the taper Warnock carried 
seemed to make more visible. Down long pas- 
sages, past the doors of quiet, untenanted rooms, 
they went silently; and when Warnock had 
aroused the servants, he asked Honora to let 
him conduct her to her own room. 

“And if you would lie down, dear,” he said, 
“if you would only lie down, perhaps after a 
time you might sleep.” 

And then poor Honora gave way. Like the 
olden mourners we read of, she “ lifted up her 
voice, and wept.” 

“Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do?” 
she cried. “I’m so lonely. No one wants me. 
I’ve no one to do anything for. I can’t stay 
here! Oh! Mr. Warnock, take me home to 
your cottage: I have no friend but you!” 

She wept bitterly, and Warnock wept with her: 
as most men would have done under the same 
circumstances. The only child of the O’Donnell, 
with her birth and her beauty, shielded and 
loved as she had ever been, standing in the 
dark echoing passage amidst the intense cold 
of that bitter Christmas Eve, crying that she 
was all alone in the world, and she had no friend 
but Warnock — poor, rugged-looking, tender- 
hearted Warnock ! 

He led her to her own room, placed her on a 
low chair near the hearth, blew up the embers 
of the fire and heaped fresh wood upon it, and 
let her weep unchecked. Then, after a time, he 
tried to soothe her, and showed her that pro- 
longed life would have been to her father weari- 
ness, and perhaps: pain. He would have been 
growing still more feeble, and it was not likely 
that the mental powers which had so suddenly 
failed him would ever have returned. 
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Poor Honora clung to the idea that he had 
known her at the last, and spoken to her. 

“Surely he did,” said Mirnesk: ‘‘and he 
told you what a good, kind daughter you had 
re to him, and I am sure I can testify to 

at.” 

“T feel now asif I had never done anything 
for him,” wept Honora, “and as if I might 
have done so much.” 

“That’s just the feeling that almost always 
comes at these times,” replied Warnock; “ and 
it’s well for those who like you have nothing 
real to cause it; but, indeed, none of us can 
ever be too tender with each other while we are 
together. Miss Honora, dear, put away your 
dark thoughts, for indeed you sowed no thorns 
to wound you now in your sorrow. Don’t let 
nervousness make you believe that you did.” 

Poor Warnock would have been glad to see 
her asleep. He wanted to collect his thoughts, 
and consider what was to be done; but Honora 
was too excited to lie down. 

As daylight drew near, the cold became more 
intense. Snow had fallen all night, and the 
dull, leaden sky seemed still charged with more. 
In front of the house it had drifted far up the 
lower windows. At the back, two men were 
cutting a road through it in the yard. It was 
necessary for someone to go to the town of 
L——, and make the requisite arrangements; 
but Honora begged Mr. Warnock so earnestly 
not to leave her, that he considered it better to 
yield to her, and one of the men about the place 
undertook to walk over and deliver a letter to 
Mr. Vance. This man did not, however, reach 
the town of L—— without having several 
opportunities of making known the decease of 
the O’Donnell. 

Some of the mill people heard of it, and it 
was quickly communicated to Mrs. Nancy Kirby. 

Mr. McIver had just completed his early 
dinner when this worthy woman, going in to 
remove the things, rather astonished him by 
beginning to talk gratuitously. 

“Tf you please, sir, I think Molly will be fit 
to do for you for a few days. I’ve told her 
all about the churning, and everything, and 
there’s——” 

She was stopped by an angry demand to 
know what she meant; he “wasn’t asking her 
anything about Molly.” 

“No,” she “ knew that; only as she herself 
had to go away for a few days, she wanted him 
to know that Molly understood to do mostly all, 
until she came back.” 

She would not have got to the end of these 
words in peace, but that her master was too 
much astonished to answer or interrupt her. 

Nancy saw her advantage, and continued, 
“I’m going down to Castle Donnell, if you 
please, sir, for a day or two until after the 


funeral; it’s not fit for Miss O’Donnell to be left 
alone and no one to speak to,—all by herself, 
with the servants they have there at present; 
just feckless young girls as I know. I'll be 
back, sir, after the funeral.” 

“ Funeral!” cried McIver, “‘ why, what’s the 
woman raving about! What funeral?” 

“Oh, I thought you knew, sir. The O’Donnell 
died last night.” 

McIver was thoroughly taken aback. He 
did not know how frail O’Donnell was, or that 
he had been worse lately; but he soon recovered 
from his astonishment, and asked Mrs. Kirby 
what she meant by talking of absenting herself 
from his service for days, and without ever 
asking his permission. 

“ Just the necessity of the case,” she said, 
“she was very sure when he knew the cause he 
would not object; and if he did, why she could 
not help it; she’d be sorry to anger him, but she 
would have to go all the same, that was what 
she had been telling Job.” Before Melver 
could say more she was on her way to get herself 
dressed for plodding down to Castle Donnell 
through all the thick snow that lay on the glen 
road. 

It was Christmas Day, but Mclver’s Presby- 
terianism accorded with his own nature in 
discarding any festive observance. His inap- 
propriate dinner had been salt cod and egg- 
sauce, and in approaching Castle Donnell as the 
twilight darkened, Nancy Kirby had before her 
as much that savoured of Christmas as she left 
behind. 

It was no easy path that she pursued through 
the untrodden snow of the glen road, but she 
was both strong and determined; and she kept 
assuring herself that snow was not much of an 
obstacle. She would do a great deal for Miss 
O’Donnell, for her own sake, but she would go 
through fire and water to serve the lady Master 
Fergus loved. 

In some curious way young Fergus Mclver 
had filled up in this good woman’s heart the 
great gap that the loss of her own son had left 
there, and all her womanly tenderness went out 
to Honora, because she loved Fergus and was 
suffering on his account. Besides, Mrs. Kirby 
had been a trusted and valued domestic at Castle 
Donnell long ago, before she had married, 
and when Honora was quite a little girl; so 
altogether she felt as if she had a right to go to 
her in the time of her trouble; and the sight of 
her kindly, honest face was pleasant to the lonely 

irl. 
. Nancy Kirby prevailed on her to take some 
food, and then after a time to lie down, and she 
sat beside the bed talking to her quietly, and 
watching for any indication of the sleep that 
she so sorely needed. At last, to her great satis- 
faction, Honora fell asleep. 
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“She'll be better after that, sir,” whispered 
she to Mr. Warnock; “look how beautiful and 
calm she is.” 

“‘He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
said Warnock, gently; but as he looked at her, 
happily now for a time unconscious, he thought 
what the awakening would be, when all the 
sorrowful reality came back again. 

There is no sorer time in trial than that when 
memory and sensation rush in on us after the 
first partial oblivion of sleep. 

The next morning Mr. Vance, the attorney 
from L——, came over, not without some 
difficulty, for the roads were boggy with melting 
snow. He talked long with Warnock about the 
state of affairs at Castle Donneli, which was, he 
said, one mass of perplexity. If property were 
saleable, things might be cleared up, but who 
would buy land in a country that was on the 
eve of an insurrection? In the mean time 
what was to be done about Miss O’ Donnell? 

“She can’t stay here alone,” he said, ‘there’s 
no knowing what might happen. These fellows 
are beginning to attack country houses now for 
plunder. Of course, if a person has an income 
to take with them they can go where they please; 
but there’s no available income here, not at 
present, I mean.” 

“‘T suppose Miss O’Donnell can sell the chattel 
property, at any rate?” said Warnock. 

“Oh, yes, certainly; but that’s not much to 
count on. The furniture here, you see, is old 
and cumbrous, only suited to a large place, and 
it will all have to be taken into L for sale. 
No one would come out here to buy anything. 
A great deal of plate in the house—did you say? 
Yes, I know there is, and the sooner it is out 
of it the better. I think I ought to see the 
young lady before I go.” 

From this interview with Mr. Vance, Honora 
learned that she was actually without any certain 
income until her father’s property could be sold, 
when, after all claims were satisfied, there was 
likely still to be a surplus sufficient to yield her a 
moderate independence. The handsome pension 
which her father had so long received from 
Government of course died with him. There 
was an insurance on his life for £500, but, 
according to the terms of the policy, this would 
not be paid for six months after his death. 
It had been effected many years before, and 
there was a considerable accumulation on the 
original sum. 

Mr. Vance did not say to Miss O’Donnell 
what he had done to Mr. Warnock about the 
advisability of her leaving Castle Donnell at 
once, but she saw it herself and spoke of it. 
Mr. Vance was pretty well used to seeing 
reverses and distresses of many kinds; but 
Honora’s position affected him greatly, and he 
assured her that he would gladly do anything 








that was in his power to assist in arranging 
things for her. 

‘“« Excuse me,” she said, “for a moment,” and 
she left the room, returning soon with several 
large jewel cases in her arms. “These dia- 
monds were my mother’s,” she said; “they are of 
value, could I get them sold?” 

Mr. Vance opened some of the cases and was 
astonished at the magnificence of their contents. 

“They ought to be in safe keeping, at any 
rate,” said he. ‘“ There is too much value here 
to be risked ; but I doubt if such jewellery as 
this could be sold in this country; it would 
require to go to London, and,” he said musingly, 
“1 think I could get them sent. I think if you 
will intrust these things to me I can get them 
placed in the hands of jewellers in London, who 
will act fairly in disposing of them.” 

Honora murmured her acknowledgments and 
assent, and Mr. Vance asked if she had a list of 
the various ornaments. She showed it to him 
in one of the cases, and he quickly copied it, 
telling Miss O’Donnell to take care of the 
original. In this list the value of each article 
was annexed to its name, and the items detailed 
—a strange contrast to the present state of 
affairs. These ornaments, chiefly diamonds, had 
been bonght at a time when the O’Donnell 
thought money of little value, except for the 
gratification of his beautiful wife, and when she 
probably looked upon her husband’s resources 
as unbounded. There was now, however, a very 
real and tangible value in them, though they 
were not likely to bring as much money as they 
had cost, and it might be some time before any 
could be got for them. 

“Won't you keep some little thing, Miss 
O’Donnell ?”’ said Mr. Vance. “ Perhaps you'll 
regret letting these splendid ornaments go?” 

Honora shook her head, hesitated, then lifted 
a small cross of pearls, and closing the jewel 
cases, gently pushed them all over to Mr. Vance. 
There was something intensely desolate in her 
look as she did so. The native dignity that she 
carried so unconsciously, now, in a time of 
sorrow, and of what to many would have been 
of humiliation, showed itself in calmness and 
self-restraint, though the hour was one of deep 
grief and perplexity. 

There was something in the action, as she 
quietly gave up the diamonds to Mr. Vance for 
sale, that seemed to imply parting with the 
insignia of a rank she could no longer maintain. 
Mr. Vance had daughters of his own at home, 
and sympathy was stirred in his heart. 

Before he left he told Mr. Warnock that he 
would advance whatever money Miss O’Donnell 
required on the security of the insurance. 

“But we must take steps at once, and accor- 
ding to her father’s will, so that she may be in a 
position to deal with things.” 
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“Will!” said Mr. Warnock ; “where is it ?” 

“T have it all right; her father left it with 
me some time back; but, see here, Mr. Warnock, 
where is Miss O’Donnell to live ? McIver will 
leave this place in May. There is no help for 
it. There is no possible way of paying off that 
second mortgage. It is above eleven hundred 
pounds now, with the interest, and the castle and 
demesne are the chief part of the security, so 
there is no keeping McIver out of possession. 
Miss O’Donnell sell off some of the other pro- 
perty and pay him—did you say? No, impos- 
sible; she can’t give any title until she is twenty- 
one. Besides, if she could, there would be no 
buyers. No man would put money in land in 
this country now.” 

**Could not Miss O’Donnell seek protection 
from the Court of Chancery and become a 
ward?” asked Warnock. 

Mr. Vance thought for a little, and then said 
that the expense of such a proceeding would be 
considerable, and it would not ultimately prevent 
the place from passing away from her, but only 
delay McIver in getting hold of it, and by the 
time O’Donnell’s estate was settled under the 
Court of Chancery, its expenses would absorb 
any surplus that might otherwise remain for 
his daughter. ‘At any rate,’ he continued, 
“what use would this place be to her? Even if 
she had an income fit to keep it up, she could 
not live here by herself. I say, Mr. Warnock, 
the very best thing that could be, would be for 
you to constitute yourself her guardian, of course 
with her own consent. It would give her some 
one to refer to, and to look upon as a protector, 
and you could consult with her and see what her 
own ideas are about the future. I know your 
long friendship with the family, and I am certain 
her father would have named you if he had 
thought of any guardian being needed, for as it 
is you are the executor tothe will. I may as well 
tell you, or perhaps you know it yourself, eh?” 

No, Mr. Warnock did not. The O’Donnell 
seldom spoke to him of anything connected with 
business; and then he went on to tell Mr. Vance 
what he had been thinking with regard to Miss 
O'Donnell, since the loneliness of her position 
had pressed upon his mind. He told him first 
of the offer he had received from the congregation 
in Derry, that congregation which ranked as 
one of the most important in the Presbyterian 
communion to which both he and they belonged. 
The formal and official “call” was awaiting him 
as soon as he replied to a preliminary intimation 
which he had not yet acknowledged, having in 
fact received it on the day before he heard of the 
O’Donnell’s increased illness, and had come down 
in consequence. 

“Then why don’t you answer it now, and at 
once?” said the lawyer. ‘Never lose a good 
chance in life, such things don’t come often.” 


‘“‘T mean to write now, and what I have been 
thinking is, say I go to live in the town 
and get a comfortable house, do you think I 
could offer Miss O’Donnell apartments in it? 
If only as a shelter for a time, for I hope when 
all is settled she will be better off than to put up 
with my humble way of living.” 

“Tf the young lady herself falls in with that, 
I should say it would be the very best thing 
possible, and just let her be your ward until she 
comes of age; nearlytwo years yet to that. The 
insurance will give her means until then. But, 
bless me, Miss O’Donnell may be married long 
before that time comes, if indeed there were any 
matches in the country fit for such a girl. Her 
mother was called a great beauty. I remember 
her when I was a lad, but there’s more of down- 
right loveliness about Miss O’Donnell. You 
haven’t spoken to her yet about this idea?” 

“No,” Warnock had not. He had been 
“considering” how to do it in the most delicate 
manner. The idea came to him when in the 
dark loneliness of the great, old house, in his 
anxiety to draw Honora from the vicinity of 
her father’s death chamber, he asked her where 
he should take her to, and as the consciousness 
of her desolation rushed in upon her, she cried 
to him to keep her with him. 

Snow fell heavily again before the day when 
the O’Donnell was to be buried, and it was 
not without difficulty that the arrangements 
were carried out. 

Mr. Leonard read the funeral service, partly 
within the walls of the ruined church, and 
partly at the entrance of the ancient vault, 
which had last opened its doors for the shelter 
of the living. 

Among those present was little Phil the 
fiddler, presenting an almost grotesque appear- 
ance in his manifestation of respect, for round 
his hare-skin cap was a piece of faded black 
crape, which had probably been one of the 
long narrow veils then worn by ladies. Its two 
ends hung down behind and met the long tails 
of his frieze coat, and his shrunken frame 
looked as if either of the great, old coachman’s 
boots, now getting rapidly worse for wear, 
would have contained it bodily. 

There were not wanting those who would 
have shown kindness to Miss O’Donnell in her 
desolate sorrow, had there been any way open 
for doing so; but what with the state of 
the country and the state of the roads, there 
was little possibility of communication between 
people and places. 

At the rectory great uneasiness prevailed. 
Mrs. Leonard had become thoroughly alarmed 
at her son’s position, and was making interest 
with friends in England to procure employment 
for him there. Like many others she was 
afraid to leave home. Outrages and tragedies 
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were reported from many places, and people 
lived as if in an enemy’s country; but she sent 
to Honora a kind letter, fully expressive of the 
utmost sympathy, and containing a warm 
invitation to come and stay with them, pro- 
mising they would do all they could to soothe 
her, and to relieve the sorrow that in such 
utter loneliness must press so heavily. 

That loneliness became complete on the 
afternoon after her father’s funeral. Mrs. Nancy 
Kirby had to leave. She would have risked a 


-longer stay if Honora would have let her; but 


she knew well that Mr. MclIver’s housekeeper 
must already have strained her master’s for- 
bearance to the utmost, and that it would be 
foolish to tempt him further. Mr. Warnock, 
too, had to go. It was necessary for him to 
appear in Derry, as soon as possible, to confer 
with the ruling elders of the congregation, that 
had been honouring both itself and him by its 
invitation, and also to look in the old town for 
a suitable house to live in, and as his road and 
Mrs. Kirby’s was for some distance the same, 
they left in company. 

Honora bade them adieu at the front door. 
The cold was intense, and her tall figure in its 
clinging black robes,and her pale face appearing 
under a black shawl that she had thrown over 
her head, made her the very personification of 
lonely woe. 

She watched them disappear up the glen road, 
and then stood gazing over to where, though the 
snow had made most objects indistinct, she could 
yet recognise the pointed gable of the ruined 
church, and near it the spot where her father, 
the last of an ancient race, had that day been 
laid to rest, beside so many of his ancestors, and 
close to the remains of his once beautiful and 
almost idolised wife. 

Ere long, the piercing cold compelled her to 
turn into the hallagain. The heavy snow-clouds 
had discharged themselves, and from beneath 
them for a minute or two, some bright rays 
streamed across the sky from the sun dipping to 
the horizon. It lit up the old hall, made shadows 
in the heavy carving of the great oak table, and 
brought back to Honora, by one of those curious 
flashes of memory that most people know so well, 
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the spring day that now seemed so long ago, 
when the old hall looked just like that, and sun- 
shine lay all around, and she was placing her 
wild tlowers in the antique, china dish, when she 
heard the sound of Mclver’s horse’s hoofs, and 
saw him coming up the steps in his laced coat 
and ruffles; and from that hour, trouble and insult 
had come, and brightness had died out of her 
life even until this present sorrowful time. 

As the mental tablet faded, and she turned 
back to close the door, the sound of footsteps 
near made her start. It was not McIver in all 
his bravery now, but poor little Phil the fiddler, 
with his hare-skin cap in his hand, plucking away 
at his forelock, and bowing with all his might. 

“Miss O’Donnell, yer ladyship, it’s meself 
that’s heart sore for ye, but the masthur—rest 
his sowl, an’ the heavens be his bed—the 
masthur’s at his rest now; an’ don’t be breakin’ 
yer heart too much, now, Miss O’Donnell, dear.”’ 

The little man was crying as he spoke, and 
when he paused, Honora said, “Thank you, 
Phil, I am sure you are sorry.” 

“ An’ that’s not all, yer ladyship, though,” 
said he, rubbing his face with the tail of his long 
coat; “I’ve a message for ye, miss, from the 
Boys, our lodge, ye know; an’ they bid me tell ye 
not to be feared, no matthur what burnins or 
anythin’ ye hear about; don’t ye be feared, for 
the Boys ’ill not let a finger be laid on ye’re 
place or ought belonging to ye. They got their 
ordhers fur Zhe Hare, ye know, miss, to purtect 
ye and all belonging to ye, an’ they mane to do 
it. They wouldn’t hae touched yer place any- 
way, for wasn’t the masthur—rest his sowl—come 
from their own ould kings, an’ ought ’till hae 
had all Innishowen; an’ the country gits its 
rights, miss, may be ye’ll git yer ain again.” 

It was even so. Delaney, known among the 
United Irishmen as “The Hare,” had never 
ceased gratefully to remember the kindness he 
received from Miss O’Donnell. No other man 
had the same influence with the rebels in that 
part of Ulster; and to its exercise, Miss O’Donnell, 
humanly speaking, owed the fact, that while 
outrage and violence was on every hand, Castle 
Donnell, and all belonging to it, remained 
unmolested so long as she abode within its walls. 


(To be continued.) 
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“ Speak of me as Iam; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 
Othello. 


fa; HERE seems an anomaly in 
ee; the fact that the most bene- 
ficial and agreeable gifts of 
life are invariably abused. 
The present age is said to be 
an inquiring one; but alas 
for it, itis fickle. The unvar- 
nished truth is controverted 
on every side; and there are writers who employ 
their pens—we will not say their talents—in 
mystifying and prejudicing mere surface readers, 
by imposing upon them all manner of new theo- 
ries, or rather resuscitations of old ones, which will 
neither bear the test of experience nor common 
sense. Then “party feeling” animates a great 
deal of our modern criticism, and we may re- 
cognise in many reviewers the signs of a cul- 
tivated slash and hash system. Wholesale in 
derogation, they care not to balance the good 
with the bad. Caution and fairness are virtues 
too mean. Not that we can always withhold our 
sympathy from those whose painful duty it is to 
criticise the many stupid and absurd produc- 
tions that the booksellers bring out for the book- 
makers. Party spirit and consequent prejudice 
wrings from us the entreaty,— 





“ Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.”’ 


It is much easier to destroy than it is to construct. 


That powerful medium of thought, the tongue, 
is the unruly member that requires most restraint. 
The words of the speaker sometimes have a re- 
bound, which hits his own head. Self-government 
is its own exceeding great reward. What peace 
may be broken in the family circle, and discord 
ensue, through one opinionative, blustering dis- 
sentient! What strife follows an ill-judged and 
angrily-spoken word! Sometimes we have to do 
with persons so sensitive and tenacious that it is 
hard to steer clear of their corns. Or an un- 
lucky word like a fiery spark calls up a slumber- 
ing volcano, which rains down a shower of hot 
and singeing ashes, not always too quick in 
dying out; and we find that from that “ vasty 
all we have raised spirits which we cannot 
ay. 

All but the most self-evident facts are opposed 
by some people. They can only be satisfied by 
seeing themselves corrected in black and white; 
and the most unreasonable are always the most 


THE TONGUE. 


J ONGUE. 


BY SHAKESPEARE. 


“Tf partially affin’d, or leagued in office, 
Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldier.” MOonrTANO in “Othello.” 


dogmatic, and the slowest in yielding to con- 
viction. 

“T am open to conviction; but show me the 
man that can convince me!” said an old Scotch 
lady. 

Whether a man is slow in making up his 
mind or not, he is wise to wait until he is fully 
convinced, especially in accepting new ideas. 
It is often a proof of a solid and inquiring 
mind. Wilful opposition is certainly a great 
and a growing evil. Through it the important 
questions of the day are long in being settled; 
and petitions to Parliament are like applications 
to the High Court of Chancery. Circumlocution 
offices abound. It is often enough for a man to 
be on one side of the House, for a man on the 
other to consider that whatever he proposes always 
must be wrong; and so with this clog of contra- 
diction, we have, even in these fast times, to be 
contented with prolonged discussions and ham- 
pering retorts indulged in from personal motives, 
and to hinder decision. Opposition is one of the 
necessary things that gets sadly abused. 

It is well to be able to meet an argument at 
all points, to quietly reason it out, if allowed so 
to do, and if there be any displeasure shown, to 
throw oil on the troubled waters. It is a golden 
rule to observe, that of thinking twice before 
speaking once. We may say in haste that which 
eur after judgment will very much condemn. 
Quarles says: “Give not thy tongue too great 
a liberty, lest it take thee prisoner. A word 
unspoken is like the sword in the scabbard— 
thine; if vented, thy sword is in another’s hand. 
If thou desire to be held wise, be so wise as to 
hold thy tongue.” 

The power of the tongue none can deny. 
We often form our judgment of persons from 
the manner of their conversation, our ears are 
sometimes insulted by irreverent or coarse words; 
but every man with the feelings of a gentleman 
will refrain from bringing them into general con- 
versation, especially in the presence of women. 

Then there are the talkers who throw an air 
of importance into what they say, and try to 
impress you with their wonderful condescension 
in talking to you atall. Others there are who try 
to make up for want of heart by fawning and 
flattering; while there are many whom to speak 
to, is to know a little and long to know more. 
The love of the sensational is fed by lying reports 
and false alarms. We need to take a firmer 
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stand against these evils. If every one would 
say with the “ gentle Shakespeare,”— 


“T will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
Against whom I know most faults.” 


A sure way of becoming narrow and forgetful 
of our own faults, is to be too much alive to the 
faults of others. When obliged to notice them, a 
word in season, fitly spoken, is never disregarded 
by those who are anxious for improvement. 

There have been in the past, as there are 
at the present, many great and wise talkers. 
We are indebted to Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke’s 
biographical sketch of Shakespeare, for the two 
following accounts of him as he was in society. 
She says: “We may gather from Fuller’s 
illustrative words, and from Ben Jonson’s 
hearty expressions, how Shakespeare looked, 
moved, and spoke. We may perceive from 
Beaumont’s lines relative to “Mermaid Tavern,” 
how Shakespeare (one of its chief ornaments) 
contributed his share to social vivacity. Fuller 
speaks of the ‘wit combats’ at the jovial 
meetings there, and says of Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson: ‘Which two I behold like a Spanish 
great galleon, and an English man-of-war. 
Master Jonson, like the former, was built far 
higher in learning: solid, but slow in his 
performances. Shakespeare, with the English 
man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all tides, tack about and take 
advantage of all winds by the quickness of his 
wit and invention.’ ” 

Ben Jonson’s testimony is even still more 
fervent; and though not more graphic, is yet 
more personally descriptive. There is a cordial 
warmth in the words that goes to the heart as 
we read them. He says, “I loved the man, and 
do honour his memory (on this side idolatry) as 
much as any. He was indeed honest, and of an 
open and free nature; had an excellent fancy, 
brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein 
he flowed with that facility, that sometimes it 
was necessary he should be stopped.” Stopped ! 
Shakespeare stopped! But what a picture have 
we here of the poet’s plenary and potential out- 
pour of idea and utterances! We can never be 
too grateful to Ben Jonson for penning these 
few lines, containing so genuine an epitome of 
Shakespeare’s mode of talking.” 

Coleridge was a great talker; but his talk was 
always worth listening to. It is said he would, 
at a party, hold the guests chained spell-bound 
for an hour together by his facility and elo- 
quence as a conversationalist. Dr. Johnson, too, 
was as much at home in conversation as he was 
with his pen; and Gladstone can discuss almost 
a subject with ease. . 

t is related of De Quincey, that when he 
entered into conversation with poor people, they 
would hang upon his lips. Such power have the 


words of the sympathetic and eloquent. Feeling 
is the fount of speech; and if we would speak 
well we must cultivate, not only tact and ex- 
pression, but refinement of taste and spontaneity 
of feeling, in fact, genuine warm-heartedness. 
The fair sex are reputed to be the greatest 
talkers. Shakespeare has not overlooked the 
popular impression of them. He makes Iago 
reply to an observation made upon his wife :— 


“Sir, would she give you so much of her lips, 
As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 
You'd have enough;” 


which draws forth the courteous response from 
the gentle Desdemona, who is standing by :— 


“ Alas, she has no speech.” 
To whom Iago thus replies :— 


‘In faith, too much; 
I find it still, when I have list to sleep: 
Marry, before your ladyship, I grant, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
And soothes with thinking.” 


With all due deference to the ladies, over- 
volubility may sometimes be too much for 
masculine patience. All are not gifted with 
the forbearance and happy indifference which 
characterised Petrucchio, who thus expresses his 
contempt for talkative women. I recommend it to 
the consideration of all hen-pecked husbands :— 


“ Think you a little din can daunt my ears? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 
Have I not heard the sea, puffed up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat? 
Have I net heard great ordnance in the field ; 
And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies? 
Have I not, in a pitchéd battle, heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue? 
That gives not half so great a blow to the ear, 
As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire,” 


In conclusion, a gentleman will be careful of 
his words, and mindful how he wounds or gives 
offence. The tendency to speak: first and think 
after should be studiously overcome, as involving 
no end of awkward and humiliating mistakes. 
Civility is a grace which every man has a right 
to expect, and every man ought to feel bound to 
accord it. If we exercise our intelligence on 
things that are lovely and of good report—and 
they are never far to seek, we shall not be at a 
loss for something good to talk about. How 
profound is the appreciation of the power of the 
tongue shown by Shakespeare in these few sig- 
nificant lines !— 


“ For in the lip of his subduing tongu:2, 
All kinds of arguments and questions deep; 
All applications prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did walk and sleep. 
To make the wéeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his oraft at will.” 


Wid, 
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XHIBITIONS are becoming 
increasingly popular, nor is 
this to be regretted. They 
improve commerce, give an 
impulse to enterprise, refine 
the public taste, enlarge the 
information of those who 
do not read as well as 
those who do, and provide 
a means of recreation and 
amusement which is as 
innocent as it is healthful. 

The “ Fisheries” of last 
year was a success, and likely to initiate other 
enterprises of the same kind, though why its 
successor is called ‘‘The Health Exhibition ” or 

“The Healtheries” is not sufficiently clear to 

some minds. 

It is said that the idea is borrowed from some 
of our Continental neighbours, who look on 
these huge bazaars—where music, gardens, and 
playing fountains break up the monotony of 
walking in a show,—as a kind of health resort. 
Others aver that the name is in unison with the 
object in view; which is neither to advertise nor 
make money, as would appear, but to instruct 
the present generation in the great laws that 
relate to hygiene by showing things conducive 
to it, in opposition to others which are not. “We 
are bound to say that without this explanation, 
and without the name as a sign-post, we might 
go through the Exhibition without suspecting 
the laudable intention on which it is up-reared. 
However, it is only for cynics to quarrel with it, 
for it is a good thing and a conglomeration of 
good things, by whatever name it is called. 
Perhaps no part of it has had greater interest 
for visitors than the street of Old London, and 
there who runs may read the improvement 
that has been made with respect to ventilation 
in these times, that we are so given to 
depreciate because they are our own. We 
may be sure that in the Stuart and Tudor 
Periods, it was a case of the survival of 
the fittest, and the reason why we see so many 
invalids abroad is, because there is so much in 
their favour, and such good care is taken of 
them. All the weak ones died in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, perished of draught or want of 
air. They manage to keep on an existence now, 
if a feeble one. The door with the red cross 
and “ God have mercie upon us,” tells of cholera 
visitation, and almost infects us with panic as 
we think of the outbreak on the Continent. We 
have hope, however, that science will stamp out 
the germ, and the grim monster could hardly 
make such havoc now, when drainage is 
improved and obedience to the health laws is 
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becoming universal, as when streets were so 
narrow and low-ceilinged rooms so overcrowded, 
that during several hours of the twenty-feur all 
their oxygen must have been exhausted. 

The industries of Old London, and the cos- 
tumes worn by the busy toilers, gave reality to 
the scene, while the Windsor tapestries, and the 
furniture lent by the Queen, assisted in producing 
some never-to-be-forgotten old-time pictures. 

The Bakeries deserved our very careful inspec- 
tion, since bread, so far from being the staff of 
life, is, as we get it, full often an impediment to 
its full enjoyment. We wish the Health Exhi- 
bition had furnished us with a refreshment- 
room or confectioner’s shop on health principles. 
The traveller doomed to dine out, or to seek 
refreshment in London, or any of our large 
towns, is to be pitied, if his dependence is on the 
buffets of railway stations, and bakers’ and con- 
fectioners’ shops. The honest wheat-meal bread 
has yet to make its way, and we are served with 
an article compounded chiefly of starch and 
alum. Sandwiches may be obtained of veal, 
ham, salted beef, and anything impossible to a 
weak digestion, but cold roast beef is asked for 
in vain. Pork pies abound, the pork being 
coated with most unwholesome pastry; but mutton 
in a plain honest crust is never to be found. A 
good cup of coffee may be had, but an enjoyable 
cup of tea never. Teetotal drinks are mostly 
sickly syrups. Foaming beverages abound, but 
lemonade made from the lemon is very rare. 
Well may the English be considered a dyspeptic 
and splenetic people; and a great revolution 
remains to be effected in the article of diet if 
ever they are to be anything else. The adul- 
teration of food, especially of bread with alum, 
has slain its thousands. 

As to the dress question, the Health Exhi- 
bition does not take any‘very decided stand 
there. Different styles are shown, but not 
apparently with the view of recommending one 
above another. A series of figures illustrates 
the civil costumes of our ancestors from the 
Conqueror, some of them being very amusing. 
Boots as at present worn, tightly tied-in skirts 
that embarrass one in walking by allowing no 
freedom to the step, deserve to be caricatured 
as was the tight lacing of anearlier period. Not 
that the evils arising from compression of the 
waist have altogether disappeared—far from it. 
Many a fair girl or woman becomes an object for 
surgeons to try their skill upon through the 
foolish ambition to show a waist which may be 
very elegant ina wasp, but would never be found 
in a Grecian sculpture. 

Cool, well-kept dairies will always be a pleasant 
sight to a British eye. We have had some sad 
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lessons lately on the importance of cleanliness in 
the vessels in which the milk is conveyed, and 
attention even to the hands and health of the 
milker. In these dairies, at the lower part of 
the Food Gallery, the utensils are cleansed by 
steam. Provision was made for six cows, six 
goats, and some Zulu sheep. Passing between the 
dairies, the Tartar mares and nomads were to 
be seen. Koumiss, which is the milk of the 
mares fermented, is said to be highly beneficial 
in consumption and wasting diseases. It is 
therefore proposed to introduce it into Europe, 
and this Exhibition may tend to render it 
popular. . 

Of the Foreign Sections, the Belgian Court 
was perhaps the most interesting. A handsomely 
furnished salon, ambulances, carriages, and con- 
trivances for the sick, were conspicuous, and the 
materials for primary education was worth the 
attention of teachers and parents. The subject 
of machinery we leave. 

The Chinese Court was an attraction to most, 
though no one would visit it for the sake of the 
Band; and the shoes of the women are almost as 
reprehensible as the boot with a peg in the 
middle for a heel, which we try to balance our- 
selves upon now. If the Chinese do not take 
care they will soon equal us in folly. 

The Chinese costumes, reception-room and 
bedroom, give us some idea of John Chinaman 
and his wife, and little John Chinaman in their 
“ At home.” What the Chinese brain lacks in 
perspective, is abundantly made up to it in 
colour. Everywhere in this court the eye meets 
with wondrously-blended hues, brilliant colours, 
that seem to shine like separate lights or melt 
into one another like the tints on Nature’s canvas. 

Opium smoking is best left unrepresented in 
an Exhibition of this kind; besides, we do not 
care to have our sins staring us in the face when 
we are out for pleasure; and some of our 
American cousins being about, may plume them- 
selves on their superior morality as regards the 
trade in opium; any Englishman who likes 
may smoke a pipe after Mr. Chinaman’s fashion; 
but it is only use that can make the experiment 
agreeable. 

The Chinese believe in cremation; but it 
was a grim thought that placed the burial-car 
opposite the bridal-chair. It is lavishly orna- 
mental, as it ought to be; but toa European 
sense it may seem less in the fitness of things 
that the catafalque should be brilliantly beautiful. 
The solemn black-plumed hearse is a reproach 
to it; and yet even we are ceasing to court the 
gloomy pomp of death and covering the pall 
with floral wreaths. 


The crematorium is not only shown, but how 
the doom “ashes to ashes” may be brought about. 
It is natural that cremation should be a vexed 

uestion. The public health is a serious con- 
sideration, for men prone to look at things from 
the larger standpoint; and yet the natural 
feeling of the majority would not be for 
depriving the dead of the little piece of earth 
for which Wolsey pleaded, denying them their 
last sleep in their churchyard-bed. There are 
many things to be looked at. We remember 
hearing a little girl, who was listening to a dis- 
cussion of the question say she did not think 
it was right to cheat the worms. She had 
evidently a notion that it would be anti- 
Scriptural. 

As a popular and commercial success, the 
Healtheries is said to have greatly exceeded 
the Fisheries, but we hope what lessons have 
been learned from it may be a lasting benefit. 

Never was more written and said on the 
subject of health than has been during the last 
twenty years. Degeneration of race awoke the 
minds of physiologists to the certainty of some- 
thing wrong somewhere, and perseveringly have 
they endeavoured to rectify it. Health is so 
closely connected with morals, with religion, with 
the energies of our nature and its happiness, that 
we cannot afford to neglect it. It has been sinned 
against in ignorance, but ignorance will soon 
ceage to be an excuse when so much is done for 
our enlightenment. 

It is not a subject that concerns only the 
physician and the nurse. Every girl ought to 
be instructed to a certain extent in physiology, 
the chemical values of food, the best means of 
cooking, the importance of pure air and water, 
the regulation of light and heat, simple remedies 
for common maladies; because on every girl, if 
she lives to womanhood, the health, comfort, and 
happiness of others will in a measure depend. 
Whether she becomes a wife and mother or no, 
the care of childhood and of old age may fall 
upon her, the regulation of a household, and the 
oversight of employés and others. 

It has been fashionable for young people to 
pride themselves on a certain thoughtlessness. 
Let common-sense and respect for their own 
intelligence prevent any more of that. Health 
is a talent given us by God. How dare we abuse 
it, when our usefulness in the world depends so 
much upon it. If our bodies are the temples of 
the Holy Spirit, we should, as it has been fitly 
said, be careful how we sap the foundations or 
injure the walls. A healthy mind in a healthy 
body is a glorious possession, and ought not to 
be bartered lightly away. 
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Mary Elwood. A novel in two vols. By 
J. M. Barker. (Remington & Co. 1884.) 
—This is a well-written story, never failing 
in interest or humour, of north - country 
life. It reminds the reader of the “ Mill 
on the Floss,” and Mary Elwood is almost 
another Maggie Tulliver, devoted to her father, 
(a banker in Brentham) clever, and generous, 
but passionate withal, and frequently crossed by 
her hard brother Tom, who is not wanting in 
affection, but crushes her too sensitive feelings 
like so many beetles. Mary’s father dies, and 
the family is left in charge of her stepmother, 
a true and right-minded woman, but quite 
incapable of influencing any of the children, 
and very naturally drawn. Jars become frequent 
between them, quick-witted banter growing too 
keen, and sarcasms leaving wounds. Tom’s 
severity drives a younger sister, Effie, into a 
clandestine marriage. Mary grows handsome 
and joins in the social pleasures of Brentham, 
plays tennis, and goes to picnics at Harburn Peel. 
Lectures on history and science are given in 
winter. “It was very convenient to be able to 
study by proxy, and acquire the cream of ascience 
on the history of an epoch in the course of an 
hour; and Brentham people, if they did not drink 
deep at the Pierian spring, at least enjoyed the 
opportunity of sipping often.” Going home inthe 
dark with her gentle eldest brother Alf, her best 
friend and comforter, Mary catches and holds 
tight a ghost (as some have done at seances), 
which afterwards proves a troublesome admirer. 
She overhears him, when piqued by her rejection, 
give a dreadful account of her tempers shown 
at home, and goes away to be a governess, that 
she may relieve her relations of the supposed 
burden of her presence among them. Again, 
unsettled by fresh troubles, not of her own 
seeking, she flies back to her family, saves her 
youngest sister’s life at the seaside by imperilling 
her own, gets her eyes opened to the real affec- 
tion felt for her, and comes to herself, to be a 
better Christian and a worthier woman, so pre- 
paring for a happy sequel. Serious and useful 
aims peep through this tale, and much pleasant 
by-play renders it amusing. A baronet and 
member of parliament, who draws out Mary’s 
wise ideas on politics at an election, and pays 
her attention, is a real gentleman, enlists the 
reader’s kind wishes, and may be thought to 
deserve success. But who wins her hand we 
must not here reveal. 

Church Ordinances: from the Layman’s 
Standpoint. By Captain Seton Churchill, 
author of “Stepping Stones to Higher Things.” 
(London: Nisbet & Co.)—While doctrinal and 
catechetical works seem to abound, there has 


been a distinct want for such a book on ordin- 
ances as Captain Seton Churchill has taken it on 
him to prepare and present to the general public. 
Its size and price brings it within the reach of 
all. Simplicity of treatment brings the high and 
important subject with which it deals within the 
comprehension of all. We wish that it could be 
put into the hands of every candidate for Con- 
firmation. While it may be trusted to give 
evangelical views of Divinely-appointed cere- 
monies to young people who should be wistfully 
looking from the outer court of Christian privi- 
lege towards the inner, it will provide also strong 
meat for those whose spiritual senses have been 
exercised to discern the spirit and life represented 
by the symbol, and the things portended by the 
shadow. We know the Scylla and Charybdis 
between which the Church has to steer. A super- 
stitious belief in sacramental efficacy on the one 
hand; a neglect for sacred, God-appointed forms, 
to which Divine privileges and blessings are 
attached, on the other. On the one side we 
have idolatry, on the other irreverence. What 
shall keep the ark of the Lord from falling? or 
who shall bring it out of the house of Dagon? 
Captain Churchill offers no prejudiced or dog- 
matic opinion on the subject. He discusses it 
fairly and candidly, and having brought inquiry 
to its logical conclusion, entrenches it round with 
a goodly array of authorities brought from the 
Fathers of the English Church and the deepest 
theological thinkers of the present day. Neither 
is Nonconformity without a voice on the subject. 
He weighs contending opinions with unvarying 
gentleness and impartiality, the while he contends 
earnestly for apostolic usage and precedent. We 
trust that since there is a wide field for the 
mission of a book like this, it may accomplish 
its purpose, and its success may be a wide one. 

Stray Sunshine. By Rev. W. M. Whittemore, 
D.D. (London: Houlston & Co.)—The title and 
Dr. Whittemore’s name say all for this book that 
need be said. What little folks are there who 
do not love to see the preacher of the flower 
sermons in print? The large heart, that takes in 
all the children and receives so many whispers of 
child-confidence, beats through these pages of 
loving counsel ; and not children only, but 
men and women would be sunbeams, if they 
lived in the spirit commended to them by the 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, and late Editor of 
our GOLDEN Hours. 

Lawyers and Christianity.—Virtuous 
though lawyers may be as a body, it is an un- 
questionable fact that they have, at all times, 
laboured under the peculiar disadvantage of un- 
popularity. For some reason or another they 
have invariably been looked upon as men to be 
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avoided, except in cases of extreme necessity; 
and then the advice generally given, and usually 
acted upon, is to treat them like doctors, and 
to send them about their business as speedily 
as possible. Franklin seems to have had a 
mortal dread of the members of the legal pro- 
fession, for he, on one occasion, remarked, “That 
a countryman between two lawyers was like a 
fish between two cats ;” while Macklin, in his 
“Love 4 la Mode,” exclaims, in his own quaint 
fashion, “‘ The law is like a sort of hocus-pocus 
science that smiles in yer face, while it picks 
yer pocket; and the glorious uncertainty of it 
is of mair use to the professors than the justice 
of it.” 

The object of the little pamphlet, written by 
“A Barrister,” under the title of “‘ Lawyers and 
Christianity,” and issued by the Monthly Tract 
Society, of 8, New Bridge-street, E.C., is to 
show that this popular aversion to lawyers is 
not so fully deserved as is generally supposed. 
The writer commences by substantiating the 
opinion to which a distinguished member of the 
profession on one occasion gave vent, “ That 
successful lawyers have very rarely been avowed 
sceptics.” Hugo Grotius, who was born at 
Delft, in Holland, in 1854, and was the author of 
the famous treatise: “De Jure Belli et Pacis,” 
ranks as one of the finest lawyers the world 
has yet seen. He “was a devout Christian, an 
assiduous student and commentator of Holy 
Scripture, and a defender of the Christian 
faith.” Turning to the shining lights of our 
own land, we find “Sir Matthew Hale, one of the 
most brilliant ornaments of English jurisprudence, 
than whom no more upright judge ever sat on 
the bench, and whose high character was adorned 
by his humble piety.” Sir Matthew conducted 
his life on true Christian principles, and the 
rules by which he governed himself were found 
in his handwriting after his death. 

Sir William Jones, the celebrated Oriental 
linguist, was another illustrious Christian lawyer, 
and his biographer, Lord Teignmouth, states 
that the following lines in Sir William’s hand- 
writing were found after his decease: 


“Seven hours to law; to soothing slumber, seven; 
Ten to the world allot; and all to heaven,” 


In our own generation it is a remarkable fact 
that from 1868 to the present year of grace, “the 
three eminent lawyers, Earl Cairns, Lord Hather- 
ley, and the Earl of Selborne, who have by turns 
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occupied the position of Lord Chancellor, have 
been Sunday School teachers, and well known for 
their Christian character.” Modesty and meek- 
ness constituted one of the chief charms in Lord 
Hatherley’s character, and Earl Cairns’ interest 
in all Christian movements is too well known to 
need comment. The present Lord Chancellor, 
Earl Selborne, was well known in the religious 
world, whilst still Sir Roundell Palmer, by his 
admirable collection of hymns, “The Book of 
Praise.” The writer goes on to cite other 
examples, such as the late Lord Justice Lush, 
Mr. Justice Archibald, Mr. Baron Piggott, Mr. 
Justice Byles, Mr. Baron Pollock, Lord Coleridge, 
and Lord Justice Fry; and concludes a well- 
written pamphlet by a carefully thought-out 
comment upon the value of Christianity. The 
book is well worth reading, and may be obtained 
from the Monthly Tract Society, whose address 
has already been given. 





We are also favoured with copies of several 
admirable brochwres issued by the Monthly 
Tract Society, of 8, New Bridge-street, E.C., 
whose aim and mission is to supply literature 
of an elevating character having a religious 
tendency, and couched in language suitable for 
the superior classes of society. Under the brief 
title of “* Madagascar,” a pamphlet of twelve 
pages has been issued dealing with the progress 
and the ultimate triumph of Christianity in that 
island. ‘The sufferings and fortitude of these 
Malagasy Christians,” says the author, “ have 
never been surpassed in all the past history of 
religious persecutions; and as a result of their 
unflinching attachment to the cause of Christ, 
the seed has brought forth fruit, and Madagascar 
now ranks as a witness to God.” Another read- 
able publication of similar size bears the title of 
“ Life from Life,” and refutes the assertion put 
forth in some quarters that the origin of life 
was due to spontaneous generation. The other 
tracts “ A Good Old Saying,” and “ Little Ted 
and the Woodman’s light,” are intended for 
children, and are worded in very appropriate 
language. 

A Year's Minisiry,—the first of a Series 
of Sermons, by Dr. Alexander McLaren, D.D., 
will be published at the Office of the Christian 
Commonwealth, 73, Ludgate-hill, London, on 
the first of October. The volume will contain 
twenty-six sermons, reprinted from the Com- 
monwealth, in which journal, Dr. McLaren’s 
current sermons appear weekly. 
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NO 
MERCURY. 
Are one of thoes t those rare Medicines which, for their aibendiiners pro- 
perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 
constantly bearing testimony to their it value in Diseases of the 
Head, Cl Bowels, Liver, and Ki neys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials published from time to time. a7 the timely use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
cre pa a Songs might be avoided and much suffering 
Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period of 
veaehy Roe “YEARS t have been used most extensively as a 
FA LY opie gate wags have found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have aiaeod whens ee service both in preventing and 
relieving Sea SiOkWess3-and in warm Climates they are very beneficial 
== Bitious CoMPLAtS Ys. leant =. 
repared and Sold Wholesale in ~~ ae +5 1ST 
and as, od., by G. WHELPTO ve oon, Pac Fae mee 
Street, London, and sent free to any part of the United i 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and 
Vendors at Home and Abroad 








THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 





These famous Pills PURITY the BLOOD and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giting TONE, ENER?Y, 
and VIGOR to the whole system, They are wonderfully 
eficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and as a g2neral FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for th, cure of most complaints they ard unequalled 





- 908, worth of Books, &c., tor10s. 
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Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT 


Will forward *a Parcel containing the followmg 
Books, &c,, upon receipt of Postal Order for 10s, 
A rare 0 Yigal for presentation to Sunday 
Schools, Public Institutions, Bazaars, and Family 
Libraries. 


Talkers. By the Rev. J. Bate ... ... 3 6 
Ecce Veritas. By Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens. + ~) 
Leisure Hours with London Divines.. By 

a Journalist . Wier ke yee Be 
Devil’s May Meeting ; or, The Council of 


Pandemonium. By Rev. G. Brooks. (4) 1 90 
Aids'to Spiritual Life ... ... 2. «. 3 6 
The Voice of the, Century. (3) 1 0 
Golden Hours Volume, 1883 ... a ee 
Family Pledge Book ~~... «45 ws. 1 0 
Happy Hours of Song ... w. «ws 2 0 
After School Hours Volume, 1883 ... ... 2 9 
Holly Bough, 1883 °°... 0. sce? sca gs 
Music—Lost and Found Pe Oe 
THE ABOVE PARCEL For 10s. £1 10 0 


Only a Complete Parcel sent on the above terms. 


As this is a rare offer, we urge intending purchasers 
to order at once, to prevent disappointment. Orders 
will be executed in rotation as they are received. 
Cheques and P.0.0. payable to 


LILE & FAWCETT, Publishers, 
Lupe@ate Crrevs, Loxpoy, E.C. 














Certain & prompt ease in al. cases of Burns and Scalds; 
Quick cure Mf th worst Gatherings. Eruptions & Sores. 
ORDON’S @ANIVERSAL § BINTMENT 
A POWERFUL AROMATIC Remedy softening,soo 
penetrating, draw- ing, & healing. Price 1s. 14d. & 2s.9d, 0 
Any Dealer, or post fre2, on receip‘ of postal order or stamps, from GORDON Bros.,8, NewBridge 8t., London, E.C, 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
AND TO EVERY 
MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 





N your Cutting out this COUPON, and 
forwarding the same, along with your 
Address and One Penny postage stamp (to 
cover postage), to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and 
Co.. Leeds, you will at once have forwarded 
to you a beautiful little volume of 104 pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and 
beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 





Applicants will oblige us by writing “Good 
Things,” on the outside of the envelopes, to 
avoid delay. 





YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
Enriches Hot Joints, Stews, Chops, Fish, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 

Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE in 6d., 1s., and Qs. Bottles. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. — 


Goodall’s Custard Powder. 


Makes delicious Custards without Eggs at half the 
price. 
Delicious to Puddings, Tarts, and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. Give 
it a trial. 
Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each, by Grosers, Chemists, &c. 
PREPARED BY 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 


Goodall’s Egs Powder. 


The only Substitute for Eggs yet discovered 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 
SOLD IN 1d. PACKETS, Gd. AND 1s. TINS. 


PREPARED BY 


GOODALL, BACEHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 

















DELI c a cite s ° 
SHRIMP PASTE, | SARDINE PASTE. | PARTRIDGE PASTE. 
PRAWN PASTE. | QUAIL PASTE. | PHEASANT PASTE, 
SALMON PASTE. | GROUSE PASTE. _ | etc., ete. 

The **Sea Foam ’’ Brand of Potted Delicacies are 
freshly prepared, day by day, in such quantities as will supply the 
immediate demand for them. They are composed only of the Finest 
and Choicest Fish, and other Articles in Season, specially selected, 
No deleterious or disguising substance is mingled with the materials. 

The “Sea Foam” Brand of Potted Delicacies has 
rapidly commended itself to the notice of Connoisseurs and the 
General Public. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

W holesa'e: BROOKES & Co., 47, Old Broad Street, 
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DRESS FA FA BRICS at Great Saving to the Purchaser. 


BRADFORD 


MENUFACTURING COMPANY, 
BRADFORD, YORKS., 


Will, on receipt of letter or post card, 
promptly forward Free by Post, a 
Samy le Parcel of Patterns, vith Prices 
of all their Leading Novelties 
for the Autumn and Winter Season. 
New Styles at Prices to Suit 
All Purses. Carriage paid to any 
part of the Kingdom, on all orders over 


£1 in value. 


The Century Cashmeres, as ‘exhibited 
by the B.M. Co., at the Health Exhibi- 
tion, are in ever increasing demand. Be 
sure and address in full. Write at once, 
and mention GoLDEN Hours. 
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YARD. 
EWIS’S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the manu- 
facturers of the first-class Velveteens, which are now well known 
aii over the world, They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch 
is guaranteed. If adress should wear badly or be in any respect faulty 
LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full 
cost for making and trimming. ‘lhe price of these L eautiful Velveteens 
in Black and all the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. 
Phis quality Velveteen is sold by the best Prapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
and ss. 6d.a yaid. The public, although they don’t know it, have to 
pay two or three profits, the difference between the Manufacturer’s 
price and the price the customer pays for Velveteens. LEWIs’S 
ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. They 
will then be able to judge for themselves whether LE WIS’S, of 
Marketi Street, Manchester, praise their Velveteens more 
than they deserve. rite for Patterns on an ordinary pose card. 
LEWIS’ S Pay Carriage on all Orders to all parts of Great.Britain 
id Ireland. When writing, please mention this Magazine. 


LEWIS’S, IN MARKET ST., MANCHESTER. 








T is the most'perfect Emolli« 
ent Milk for Preserving 
and Beautifying the Skin ever 
produced. It soon renders it 
Soft, Smooth, and White, 
entirely removes and prevents all 
Roughness, Redness, 
Sunburn, Tan, &c., and 
preserves the Skin from the effects 
of exposure to the 


SUN, WIND, 
jor 
HARD WATER, 
More effectually than any other known preparation. 
NO LADY SHOULD EVER BE WITHOOT IT. 
Bottles 1s., 1s. gd., and 2s. 6d.. of all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 


M.BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham, 
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LILE & FAWCETT, Printers, Ludgate Circua & Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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